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Let Us Think Peace! 


FET US THINK PEACE. We have a neighbor 
on the north with whom we have squabbled, off 
and on, for one hundred and fifty years. We are 
always at loggerheads over something or other 
with Canada. Sometimes we have quarreled over 
boundary lines, and sometimes we have a mess of fishery 
disputes, and again and again we struggle furiously over the 
tariff; but we never think war—not with Canada. Canada 
never thinks war with us. When we get into our disputes we 
appoint a commission and Canada does the same, and the 
two commissions sit down together and thresh the matter 
out. Why do we do this? We have nothing to fight with 
along the Canadian border. We have no battleships on the 
Great Lakes. We have no forts or guns along that extended 
border line. We have not prepared for war. We have 
prepared for peace. We do not think war. We think peace. 
Thinking peace, we have peace. We have had it for a 
century and a half, and, please God, we are going to have it 
always. 








Let us make a new vow to God. Let us promise Him 
that by His grace we are going from this time onward to 
think peace, seeing in every foreigner a possible friend, and 
in every human being an actual brother, a member of the 
great family which embraces all races and nations, and 
whose Head is our Heavenly Father. 


—CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


(The Congregationalist) 
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WHO’S WHO 


In this second article Dr. A. HERBERT GRAY 
carries the viewpoint of his widely read Men, Wo- 
men and God into a very timely field of discus- 
sion—that of the modern divorce problem. 


The three Princeton faculty conference ad- 
dresses which are a part of this issue, should be 
considered as a representative sampling of that 
significant program. The speaker-authors are: 
DR. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, President of Union 
Theological Seminary; MARTYN KEELER, a student 
at Yale; Dr. RuFrus JONES, a professor at Haver- 
ford College. 


Impressions of the Princeton conference are 
reported for us by: GEORGE ST. JOHN, Headmaster 
at Choate; CLYDE E. WILDMAN, of Syracuse; 
BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, President of St. Stephen’s 
College; CHARLES T. BURNETT, a professor at 
Bowdoin. 


The review of the Theological Student Move- 
ment is by the REVEREND GEORGE STEWART, min- 
ister at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
(New York) and author of a growing list of signi- 
ficant books. 


Book reviewers this month are: JOHN BEN- 
NETT, instructor at Union Theological Seminary; 
CLARENCE P. SHEDD, professor at Yale; CHARLES 
M. Bonpb, professor at Bucknell; JOHN McCAIN, 
dean at the University of North Carolina; Gay- 
LORD C. WHITE of Union Theological Seminary; 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON of the Federal Council of 
Churches; WILLIAM E. KRoLL and ANDREW T. 
Roy, two traveling student secretaries. 
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“Sell your beds and buy books!” 


MEN, WOMEN AND GOD $0.60 
Many consider this the best single 
book on the subject of the relations 
between men and women. 

A. Herbert Gray 

DETROIT CONVENTION REPORT _ $2.50 
Contains besides the addresses, 
some of the questions and discus- 
ions from the colloquia. 


THE WORK OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S 


STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS $1.50 
The new manual. Indispensable to 
the Asscciation officer. 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 
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Editorials 


Sheer Good Sportsmanship 


HAT the New York Times called “a 
striking example of sportsmanship” oc- 
curred recently when Princeton’s team, 
in an aquatic meet with Yale, was 

trained by the Yale coach. A similar incident 
is recalled when in 1920 a Princeton coach han- 
dled the Oxford team in a track meet against 
his own men. This is a good spirit to have abroad 
in the land. The zest of competition will not be 
diminished and _ intercollegiate athletic cama- 
raderie will flourish in the face of such sheer good 
sportsmanship. 


Mabel Cratty 


HE sudden death of Mabel Cratty brings 
a loss to all of us. As General Secretary 
of the National Board of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations, she exerted 

within that organization an influence which with 
remarkable celerity and effectiveness has carried 
it through a pioneer period into that of one of 
our most firmly established national institutions. 
Beyond her own official responsibility she had 
come to be recognized for her balanced judgment 
and progressive temper. Her calm and poise in 
the midst of perplexities which leave stronger 
bodies fretted and harassed always made one 
think she was very sure of vast spiritual forces 
working on her side. Miss Cratty will be known 
and honored as one of the really creative spirits 
in the woman’s movement of our day. 





She kept a close and sympathetic touch with 
the Student Christian Movement. Always ready 
to adapt methods to a dawning day, she was one 
of the little group at Wallace Lodge which in 
1919 started the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions. She was from the beginning in sympathy 
with the creation of the women’s Student Coun- 
cil, established on principles which in the men’s 
Movement have recently been recognized in the 
new Student Division. 

Within the circle of human need poignant but 
somewhat circumscribed which as students we 
know, Death is an infrequent visitor. The passing 





of this good friend, at a time when her leader- 
ship is sorely needed, is teaching us a new fellow- 
ship of suffering. Our faith is incomplete until 
we learn of that true light which penetrates and 
illumines even this mysterious episode, which 
otherwise would be the tragedy of life’s extinc- 
tion. 


The College President and the Student 


Christian Association 


HE recent Princeton Conference (re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue) turns oul 
attention most naturally to the relation 
of the faculty to the Student Move- 
ment. What place, if any, in the of- 
ficial life of the college shall be given to a free 
fellowship of students with a religious purpose? 
What educational validity have the Christian As- 
sociations? An atfirmative answer to these ques- 
tions—and a ringing affirmative was reiterated 
at Princeton—would bring to many Associations 
a recognition and an accession of faculty rein- 
forcement which would be revolutionary. Such 
recognition and reinforcement, already given in 
not a few colleges and universities, furnish 
abundant evidence that under the test of actual 
experiment there are values, educational as well 
as religious, in these voluntary societies. With- 
out their contribution neither the religious nor 
the educational life of any college can reach its 
full and rich possibilities. 

The recognition of the Student Association as 
a part of the total authentic educational stream 
of the college rests upon as sound pedagogical 
foundations as anything else which the institu- 
tion does. Our modern educational life is based 
upon the sharing of experience. We furnish 
students laboratories in which they may work out 
their own experiments. The educational process 
does not come to a full circle of completeness 
until the students of their own initiative partici- 
pate in what is going on. We ask them to take 
the fullest chance of failure as well as of suc- 
So in the process of Christian education 
it is a necessity for the college itself to further 
the voluntary, spontaneous participation of stu- 


cess. 
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dents themselves. You can lead a student to 
moral lectures but you cannot make him a moral 
being except through his own decision and initia- 
tive. As Dean Sperry of Harvard implied at 
Princeton, without the living spark all our courses 
and chapels are but the “good dry wood for the 
altar.” The spark of spiritual illumination and 
kindling may come in a variety of ways but it 
cannot come except in hearts and wills, prepared 
and responsive. The voluntary banding together 
of students into their own associations may fur- 
nish the necessary laboratory. We encourage 
them to find the Christian way, to seek for their 
own understanding of the Christian faith and in 
a fresh and vital way to live the Christian life. 
We help them most by giving them ample oppor- 
tunity to succeed; but in so doing we take, with 
them, the risk that they may fail. To say that 
the Y. M. C. A. (or Y. W. C. A) is strong in a 
college is to say that there are enough students 
and professors on that particular campus shar- 
ing together their Christian experience to make 
a worthwhile contribution to the total life of the 
spirit in that community. To say that on a given 
vear the Association in a college is weak is simply 
to recognize that the paucity of individuals there 
of any vital religious experience makes any cor- 
porate fellowship thin and impoverished if not 
wholly impossible. “The ‘Y’ doesn’t seem to suc- 
ceed in our college,” says one professor cor- 
respondent. If he were truly to state the predica- 
ment in educational terms, he would say that in 
that institution there is such a spindling interest 
in things of the spirit among both faculty and 
students that not even two or three care to meet 
together in fellowship and experience-sharing. No 
organization should be blamed for such a situa- 
tion. The inadequacy of extra-curriculum organ- 
ization is merely evidence of some far more sig- 
nificant spiritual lack in the interior life of the 
college itself. 


Vital Educational Factor 


From this point of view the Y. M. C. A. is to 
be regarded not as an outside organization but 
rather as an integral part of the college itself. 
It is indigenous within the educational stream, 
as much so as, say, the department of physical 
education which includes teams with the largest 
possible measure of student direction and con- 
trol. If the Association seems inadequate the 
problem will not be solved by changing the form 
of organization any more than the temperature 
of a cold room can be changed merely by intro- 
ducing a new thermometer. 

Right now there is a most encouraging inter- 
est on the part of the administrative officers and 
the faculty of our leading colleges and universi- 
ties in a reasonable and vital religious em- 


phasis. We venture to prophesy that wherever 
this interest becomes articulate in progressive 
and thoroughgoing policy there will be effectivels 
recognized three agencies of religious work: first, 
some opportunity for worship with the commu- 
nity (the church) ; second, some plan of provid- 
ing the literary and historical facts of religion 
which the race has accumulated (the cur- 
riculum) ; third, the encouragement of a free fel- 
lowship of students as they spontaneously par- 
ticipate in their own religious education, which 
in the very nature of the case involves possibili- 
ties of seeming temporary failure as well as of 
significant success. This third agency the Chris- 
tian Associations are desperately trying to be. 
The attempt is one which those responsible for 
the total administrative life of the college should 
increasingly share, along with the responsible 
councils and secretaries of that intercollegiate 
Association Movement. Probably none of us are 
adept at the development of any of these expres- 
sions of religious interest. Certainly for the de- 
velopment of student initiative we are all still 
strangely clumsy; and for this, no less than for 
the chapel and curriculum, the faculty has an in- 
escapable responsibility. 


Begin with Understanding 


ORE reasonable than concession, more 
valuable than privilege, is understanding. 
It is at this point that students and ad- 
ministration often fail to make contact. 

One might listen in many college chapels and 
never hear even the suggestion that there is a 
student point of view on campus problems. On 
the other hand, one might long live in a student’s 
room and never guess that the faculty and ad- 
ministration are actually influenced in their atti- 
tudes by clear reasoning. The result of such mis- 
understanding is student revolt, active or inactive, 
and administrative harshness and suspicion. 

The dean of a certain middle-western college re- 
cently called to his office a group of representative 
students. He invited absolute frankness, on both 
sides. The students could act in no official ca- 
pacity; no resolutions were made, but the result 
of the conference was understanding. There is 
evidence of a finer feeling of partnership between 
students and administration since that exchange 
of viewpoints. 

It may well be said that such understanding is 
not a remedy, but a toxin to dissatisfaction. It is, 
nevertheless, a prerequisite to satisfactory rela- 
tionships. Without understanding privilege and 
concession are makeshifts. 





WILLIAM GRIFFIN. 
Park College, Mo. 
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College Religion 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 








NDUCA- 
KE TION 
stress- 
es two 
chief ap- 
proaches to hy 
knowl- 
edge: the 
imper- 
sonal or 
scientific ap- 


trends of the 


Henry Sloane Coffin 


Nearly 200 college presidents, deans 
and professors set aside three days 
in February to talk about—religion. 
addresses by 
Keeler and Jones, and the comments 
of several others, reflect the main 
discussion in this 
unique gathering at Princeton, Feb- 
ruary 17-19. 


ciation. No course in religion 
can be taught by an instruc- 
tor who is not genuinely de- 
vout, an enthusiast for the 
life with God. 

If, as President Hibben has 
said, students complain that 
religion is taught dogmatic- 
ally, and not with that spirit 
of free inquiry to which they 
are accustomed in the class- 


Messrs. Coffin, 








proach and 
the personal or appreciative approach. In the 
physical sciences—mathematics, psychology—and 
to a large extent in the social sciences, the former 
approach is obviously the correct one. In the 
study of literature, music, the fine arts, the latter 
approach is essential, for we have entered the 
realm of values. If religion is to be a vital force 
education must be planned to cultivate not only 
the analytical mind which views life objectively, 
but also this capacity to appreciate. There is a 
real danger that students should feel that only 
the scientific approach to reality is valid. That 
approach will not yield the values of literature 
and art; it is not the primary approach in the 
realm of esthetics. Nor can it be in religion. 
Much would be accomplished to restore to stu- 
dents the sense of contact with reality in their 
religion, if this distinction in various “ways of 
knowing” could be made plain to them. We must 
see to it that our education is designed to stimu- 
late the capacity to respond to the finest and 
highest. This is a preparation for the gospel, a 
John the Baptist’s task. Without this develop- 
ment of appreciativeness, it is not likely that stu- 
dents will be ready for religion. Beyond this gen- 
eral adjustment of emphasis in our education, 
there are four specific things which, 1t seems to 
me, every college and university should undertake 
in the interest of vital religion. 


Courses by Religious Scholars 


1. Provision should be made in the curriculum 
for courses in religion—in religious literature, in 
the history of religions, in the philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion, in ethics from a religious 
viewpoint. These courses must be dealt with in 
thoroughly scholarly fashion. They must be 
taught by men who are recognized by their col- 
leagues as first-rate scholars and who are also 
keenly religious. No course in poetry can be 
taught by an instructor who lacks poetic appre- 


room, here is the opportunity 
to show them that it can be handled with entire 
freedom. In the past, denominational jealousies 
and the rivalries of Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist have made college authorities wary of 
putting into the curriculum courses of religion, 
lest these prove sources of criticism and conten- 
tion. But the time has come to be fearless. Re- 
ligion suffers when it is taught under restrictions 
which do not prevail in other subjects. It asks 
only for honest investigation, guided by scholars 
competent in knowledge and themselves possessed 
of devout souls. 

In most of our institutions such courses can and 
should be taught from the Christian point of 
view. Religious literature will mean primarily 
Biblical literature. Religions will be studied with 
an honest attempt to do justice to their best points 
and Christianity need not ask any more favored 
treatment than is accorded other faiths. Ethics 
will be supremely Christian ethics. But care 
must be taken to keep these courses from seem- 
ing propaganda. They are primarily inquiries. 
They will lose their real value as factors for the 
stimulation of religion unless students feel in them 
an honest and unprejudiced search for truth. 
Here college administrators must guarantee those 
who work in this realm that same academic free- 
dom which is accorded to men in other faculties. 
Only let them see to it that such courses are given 
by men who themselves are genuinely religious. 


Make Worship Possible 


2. Provision must be made for corporate wor- 
ship. The present generation of students is more 
sensitive zsthetically than were their predeces- 
sors thirty years ago. They appreciate archi- 
tecture, music, literary form; and a service of 
worship ought to be conducted for them under 
the most favorable conditions. An unworship- 
ful building—a hall or auditorium without spir- 
itual atmosphere—acts as a serious deterrent to 
real worship. 
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Student Expression—or Spiritual Death 


») 


3. If vital religion is to exist on the campus, 
opportunity must be given for its expression by 
the students themselves. In the organization of 
the college church and in the Christian Associa- 
tion place must be made for vigorous student re- 
ligious activity. It will often be crudely carried 
on—that is inevitable. It will frequently mani- 
fest undesirable characteristics—that is not sur- 
prising. But apart from such spontaneous and 
voluntary student religious effort, the spiritual 
life of our colleges would have been poor indeed. 
In these immature and clumsy efforts the future 
leaders of the church have had their training. 
Without the work of these voluntary Associations 
we should have had few recruits for the ministry 
or the mission field or for other forms of religious 
service. In them men have reached their fellow 
students with a personal appeal and won them 
for the life with Christ in God. Through them 
much valuable education has been given in the 
sible, in missions, in the life of prayer. They 
supply opportunities for members of the faculty 
and outside speakers to meet groups of students 
in informal meetings, to answer their questions, 
to guide their discussion, and to lead them into 
intelligent and earnest Christian living. What- 
ever the university does officially, it must also en- 
courage to the utmost the active effort of re- 
ligiously-minded students to work for their uni- 
versity and for the community. 


4. And, either through the Christian Associa- 
tion or through the university church, provision 
must be made for a presentation of religion with 
a view to making students decide definitely to 
enter into fellowship with God. Religion cannot 
afford to dispense with propaganda. From the 
earliest days Christianity has presented its 
claims to men with urgency. Men seldom reach 
God head first; they arrive heart first, and the 
head makes such rationalizations as it can. 


The College Is Responsible 


If you will look up the definition of the verb 
to kiss in the Century Dictionary, you will find 
the lexicographer saying: “To smack with the 
pursed lips (a compression of the closed cavity 
of the mouth by the cheeks giving a slight sound 
when the rounded contact of the lips with one 
another is broken.” That is no doubt a correct 
and fairly adequate description of what it is to 
kiss; but what lover ever first looked up the dic- 
tionary description and then went and embraced 
his beloved? Much of our teaching about re- 
ligion has to be somewhat like the lexicographer’s 
work in trying to put down something after this 
verb to kiss. Religion is the kiss itself. 


There must be provided some moving presenta- 
tion of religion which shall lead students to enter 
for themselves the fellowship with God. There is 
much discussion about religion among students; 
it is one of the major interests in the deeper con- 
versations on many campuses. But talk about re- 
ligion is not religion, and those of us who are in- 
terested in making students personal devotees of 
God in Christ plead that university authorities 
join from time to time with student leaders in 
such a presentation of the gospel as shall move 
students to repentance and faith. 

If religion is to be a vital force among students 
the life of the college must be itself religious. 
teligion is caught—not taught. It is about as 
difficult for students to be really and fully re- 
ligious on most of our campuses as it is to grow 
tropical fruit in the arctic circle. The atmosphere 
is not favorable. We spend millions on labora- 
tories, libraries, dormitories, on the endowment 
of professorships, lectureships, scholarships; but 
how much attention is paid by governing boards 
and faculties on the effort to cultivate the in- 
terior life—the loyalties, the conscience, the spir- 
itual insight, the faith, hope, love of students? 
When professors are appointed we inquire into 
their scholarship, but it seems impertinent to ask, 
What of their spiritual quality? And yet is it 
impertinent, if the aim of our education is to pro- 
duce men of spiritual distinction? I am not ask- 
ing, of course, for doctrinal tests. That would 
be a sorry step backwards in academic freedom. 
But is it possible to escape asking what is a man’s 
spiritual quality? 


The Professor—What Manner of Man Is He? 


teligion cannot be made a department of the 
university and handed over to chaplains and other 
specialists to promote. It must be dominant in 
the life of the institution. It must be the at- 
mosphere of the classroom where biology or 
sociology or psychology is taught no less truly 
than the atmosphere of the classroom in which 
Biblical literature is dealt with. Religion is 
propagated by a form of contagion. If the faculty 
possess it in an infectious form, then the student 
body will be religious. But if religion be not 
present to an infectious extent in the faculty, 
there is not much likelihood of its becoming a 
contagion among the students. The place to be- 
gin seems to me is not with discussion of student 
religion. We have had admirable diagnosis here 
this evening of present religious conditions among 
them. But the main question for college admin- 
istrators is whether their institutions are them- 
selves religious. Student generations come and 
go; administrators and faculty remain. Are they 
men of spiritual quality? Have they a life with 
God? 
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Are College Men Religious? 


By Martyn Keeler 


HE first glance at ourselves seems to in- 
dicate that we represent a cross-section 
of the life of our day, that we reflect 
broad waves of thought, moral ten- 
dencies and social conditions. A more 
careful scrutiny shows this to be not altogether 
true. The college is an isolated community—pas- 
sive, not living life at all. The whole atmosphere 
is that of the spectator’s bench, (not even a ring- 
side seat) and we are not there primarily to be 
pleased by the performance. 





A World Set Apart 


1 would like to suggest four factors which con- 
tribute largely to make us beings apart from the 
world: (1) Freedom from the normal restric- 
tions of responsibilities of home, professional and 
community life. (2) The amazing busy-ness of 
undergraduate life and the consequent general 
dissipation of interest. This latter is a funda- 
mental characteristic, and to many, a fault of the 
whole educational system. 3) Peculiar stress 
upon the academic conception of “critical think- 
ing’’ with its questionable tendency toward an un- 
thinking destructiveness as fostered by the rather 
“smart” instructors to whose care many of us are 
entrusted. Perhaps I feel too little hesitancy in 
stressing this point, which is the conviction of 
only a small minority. (4) This fourth grows 
out of the third. It is the multitude of new ideas 
which are placed more or less indiscriminately 
into the newly opened minds to be there classi- 
fied and judged. Our minds are often too wide 
open. 

Religion causes among college men the same 
general reactions which we find the world over 
and produces the same large types. But the rea- 
sons for these reactions and types are different 
in that very few of them are the result of vital 
experience. The undergraduate of today is not 
in the least hesitant in talking over matters of 
religion. It is one of the three or four major 
topics of casual conversation in all sorts of com- 
pany. The least religious of us feels that he 
cannot dismiss it without consideration. 


Gradations of Interest 


The non-religious group is the smallest and 
comprises three types: (1) Those who will have 
nothing to do with religion merely because they 
are determined in a hard-boiled sort of way to 
be irreligious. (2) A very few men with a 
background of some sort of bitter experience 


which has turned them against religion, usually 
institutional religion. (3) A number of morally 
fine fellows who have thought far enough to know 
that religion will mean a sacrifice of personal 
pleasure and who are deliberately refusing to pay 
the price. 

The next numerical group are the religious 
men: (1) some of whom have merely not grown 
out of early-formed habits, whose optimism en- 
courages religion, (2) others who have felt the 
power in their own lives, (3) and still a greater 
number who are able to project themselves into 
the world in such a way as to realize the great 
contributions religion has made. 

By far the largest group of my friends are 
those who are merely disinterested or only slight- 
ly interested. Just last week a classmate said 
to me, “I honestly don’t see anything in the kind 
of religion I know, but I want to think it all out 
for myself so I keep away from chapel and all 
that sort of thing.” Another said, “We get re- 
ligion in almost all of our courses. If there is 
anything in it we will probably find out in time 
by ourselves.”” These men have no real need for 
religion and of course they neglect it. 


Cross Currents 


But whether or not these comparatively disin- 
terested students wish to recognize them, there 
are a number of agencies and influences work- 
ing for religion on every campus. It is true that 
some of these agencies seem capable of doing as 
much to hinder as to further the cause. And of 
course there are other influences working directly 
against any sort of religious influence. One of 
the most constant influences on the religious 
thinking of the undergraduate is our daily con- 
versation and discussion, produced by and prod- 
uctive of our private thinking. This can be a 
potent force but I am ashamed to say that like 
most of our conversation it is too likely to be 
based on nothing whatever unless it be prejudice 
and half-heard statements of others. Nor does 
it get us anywhere because we are easily side- 
tracked; we are not always logical and there are 
always in evidence pigheaded men who will hit 
upon an hypothesis and stick to it for the sheer 
joy of battle. 

This sort of undergraduate discussion and 
thought has, however, produced a- very strong 
agency for religion in the form of voluntary stu- 
dent organizations such as The Christian Asso- 
ciations which are in evidence on almost every 
campus. It is true that in a large college or uni- 
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versity the majority of students are never active- 
ly touched by these bodies. Many may actually 
be unaware of their existence, a few may con- 
sider them objectionable, unworthy of notice, 
their supporters not representative undergrad- 
uates; but for those who have committed them- 
selves to a religious life they are, generally, all- 
important. The strength of the conviction of 
those who believe in voluntary religious organiza- 
tions is well evidenced by the Student Division 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There 
must be good reasons for this rather notable de- 
velopment. This is not the place to describe the 
activities of such groups but I do want to put 
the reasons for their being into the form of the 
part they play in undergraduate religion. 


Disciples of Voluntarism 


Most of my fellows are disciples of voluntar- 
ism. This does not imply a lack of discipline. We 
are too conservative for anarchy but we do want 
an opportunity for expression especially in so 
personal a matter as religion. Institutionalism 
of any sort is conservative and even our best 
educational systems move too slowly for the most 
interested men. But voluntary religious groups 
give a chance for student initiative. The project 
method is rapidly becoming the approved form of 
education. It is in personal enthusiasm that 
pioneers are developed. The type of organiza- 
tion of which I speak has been rated for religious 
pioneers, men who go to the point of radicalism 
in their thinking. The question to face is whether 
we want merely to support conventionalism or 
real vital Christianity. If the latter is our goal, as 
I hope it is, men must have a chance for expe- 
rience in order to reach conviction and then find 
an expression for that conviction. This has been 
provided, so far as I can discover, only by free 
student groups. The part that this undergrad- 
uate activity, if We may so name it, is playing in 
college religion is something very close to the 
heart of many of us but I am forced to limit 
my discussion to one more feature of it which 
I think merits consideration, namely, the inter- 
est and support elicited from alumni who have 
themselves played their part during student days. 
Such an interest is immeasurably valuable to the 
religious tone of a campus. 

But perhaps the strongest general influence on 
college religion is exerted by the administration. 
The administration is felt by us in the conduct 
of religious services in the college chapel or uni- 
versity church, as the case may be. To us the 
chaplain or pastor is an administrative officer 
as well as a Christian minister. What the Church 
and its governors stand for sometimes makes 
for unusual religious interest. Sometimes it kills 
enthusiasm and inbred habits of church-going. 


The courses concerning religion are a second im- 
portant factor. They are usually either coldly 
philosophical or pietistic, neither of which is 
particularly stimulating to religion among college 
men. Sometimes, fortunately, the personality of 
the instructor makes the course a truly construc- 
tive influence. Aside from these two potently re- 
ligious activities, the administrative exerts a 
great deal of influence merely by its general at- 
titude. Disinterest or irreverence on the part of 
a faculty creates a similar state of mind in the 
student who is there to be impressed. 


Some Convictions 


As to the general state of religion among the 
students, we see that there are very few really 
non-religious men. Those whom we call religious 
scarcely need encouragement but may be counted 
upon to continue the activities of our voluntary 
organizations. Our problem is with the great 
bulk of the passive students and it is not a com- 
pletely discouraging prospect. They are not in- 
terested because they have never lived, have 
never felt the pinch of need, and are making lit- 
tle real effort to do so. They are frequently dis- 
couraged along that line by cynical elders. It is 
fair to say that the general tendencies to discus- 
sion and thought keep the topic before them. 
Further, the enthusiasm and constantly increas- 
ing program of voluntary organizations is con- 
tinually making an attempt to appeal to them, 
to present the need to them through social service 
agencies and well-led discussional study groups, 
and is little by little reaching individual men. But 
that is not enough. The fact that men can be 
stirred out of their lethargy ought to be a direct 
challenge to the administrators of our colleges 
and universities. A voluntary student organiza- 
tion cannot make a campus-wide appeal but the 
administration can. Let us briefly look at the 
possibilities and responsibilities. 

The college chapel is the most obvious. If its 
service is dull and out-of-date, if the speakers 
are not sympathetic with student points of view, 
it can do little good. Let it tackle modern prob- 
lems, present a reasonable, challenging religion 
and men will probably accept it; at least, they 
will wake up. The curriculum has a small place 
for religion. Why not broaden that out until 
it is on a par with every other department? 
Surely students cannot be expected to pay atten- 
tion to a slighted subject. They are too busy. 
3ut the key to the situation is in the general ad- 
ministrative attitude. Undergraduates are told 
that they are attending Christian institutions 
founded and supported by Christian persons in 
some cases for the specific purpose of training 
men for service in church and civil state. But 

(Turn to page 197) 
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What Students Need Most 


By Rufus M. Jones 


HIS marks, I think, as well as anything 
can, the difference between science and 
religion: One approaches the world with 
the question mark; the other approaches 
the world with dan exclamation point. 
We have been living in an era of the inter- 
rogation-point. We have thrown open every 
door of our house, have iooked under all the beds, 
and searchingly have asked, What is there? We 
have endeavored to discover and describe every- 
thing. In the process we have smeared our 
question mark over every holy place and over 
every holy book and person and over the inner 
life of our own souls. We can’t dispense with the 
interrogation-point method, but we must certainly 
supplement it with the way of wonder, the note 
of thrill and admiration, the exclamation point, 
which we need now most of all. That is what 
Selah means, in the Psalms. The great psalmist 
felt himself suddenly face-to-face with some great 
truth. It expanded him to the utmost, and then 
there came a moment of pause and hush and quiet, 
and he uttered the exclamation Selah! which may 
be translated “Think of that!” 





Questions Not Enough 

I have no objection whatsoever to asking every 
question that can be asked about Jesus Christ. 
We have got to bring up the background. We 
have got to ask about his origin, his inter-rela- 
tions and all that, but we need above everything 
else in dealing with him to get what some one 
has called “illuminated imagination.” We fail 
again and again to use, along with the question 
mark, that power to see and interpret. When 
John the Baptist saw Jesus coming over 
the hill he cried, ‘““Behold!”—and all John’s dis- 
ciples turned to follow Him. Our students to- 
day would also follow Him could we but make 
them see Him. 

I heard Gerrit Beneker tell how, in his paint- 
ings of workmen in the mills and factories of 
America, he tries to interpret the diviner side of 
life. He told us that he was at work on a paint- 
ing of a great blast furnace where workmen 
started the molten steel, bringing 1t out and test- 
ing it. An onlooker suddenly shouted, “Hey, come 
out here! Here’s a fellow painting God in a 
place where nobody else can see him!” Just think 
of that! A rough man, hardly any clothes on, 
dirty, working at a job that takes all the stuff 
out of you, saying, “Here’s a man painting God 
in a place where nobody else can see him!” 


Holman Hunt, you remember, told his friends 
he was going to devote himself to painting Christ. 
They said, “It’s absurd. It’s one of the principles 
of our school that you paint only what you see and 
the time has gone by for painting Christ.” But 
Hunt replied, “It’s just because I am going to 
see him that I am going to paint him. I am 
going to track him over the hills of Galilee; I 
am going to his carpenter shop; I am going to 
climb onto the cross with him, until I see him. 
When I see him, I am going to paint him.” And 
he did. 


Through Life’s Door 


Behold! I set before you an open door. I 
don’t know of anything, after this first thing I 
have been talking about, that our students need 
quite so much as to see the open door for their 
lives. The real confusion as I see it is largely the 
failure to see what life means. They are most 
confused about that. Think of having a senior 
class arrive at the middle of the last year of 
college, half of them not knowing yet what they 
are going to do or be. You can’t shape your 
life if you don’t have some vision or goal of what 
it is going to be. We have somehow got to open 
that door and say, Behold!—we have got to help 
them to see what life means. 

Christ said to Pilate, “For this cause came 
I into the world, and for this was I born.” Just 
think what it would mean to our men if they 
saw that there was something for which they are 
born and for.which they came into the world! 
We have somehow got to say once more “Be- 
hold!” and make them see it, as well as to help 
them use the question mark. 


Pig Iron and Christ 


The college and school situation would be com- 
pletely transformed could we make everybody see 
that Christ is just as much a part of the uni- 
verse as pig iron and potash. The universe has 
produced him. You can’t interpret the universe 
just in terms of pig iron and potash, because you 
have got to interpret in terms of the highest as 
well as in terms of the lowest. You have got to 
level up as well as down. 

Nobody ever loved the way God loves. Behold, 
what manner of love the Father has bestowed 
upon us that we might be sons of God and be 
like Christ. If that isn’t adventure, then there 

(Turn to page 191) 
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Impressions of the Princeton Conference 


rQXHAT more than two hun- 
LT dred college presidents and 

other college and_ school 
men should have left their 
boys and colleagues and crowded 
desks, and all the things that 
are imminent, to attend a three- 
day conference on matters 
touching personal religion—this 
brings new proof of first things 
coming first. 





George St. John 


The full significance of such a conference, I 
take it, will not be seen for many years. The 
mills of God grind slowly. But for a long time 
to come the effect of the conference will be work- 
ing in this place and that, in the mind and spirit 
and action of this one and that one who has the 
power and the patience to get the highest things 
thought about and felt and done. 


On Sunday morning, when the reports of the 
different sections were being made—when neces- 
sarily much was reported of method, technique, 
ways of approach, and all the rest—it seemed to 
me that suddenly we saw the first meaning and 
the main truth that the conference held for us— 
that the way to Truth in our colleges and schools, 
as everywhere, lies through men. Method, tech- 
nique, right courses in the curriculum, extra- 
curricular organizations among students them- 
selves—all these are necessary aids. However, the 
chief concern of the schools and the colleges is, in 
the last analysis, none of these; their chief con- 
cern, if Truth among students is to grow, must be 
the quality of their teachers and professors, their 
men. 


If art and a love of the beautiful is to be taught 
in school or college, it cannot be taught—at least 
not effectively and widely—by the mere means of 
the direct method of giving a course on art. And 
this is true whatever technique or method of ap- 
proach the teacher of art may use. The only way 
to teach art and beauty in any widespread way 
would seem to be by having men around who love 
art and beauty and can’t help showing this in 
their obvious interests and in the things they have 
around them and in the things they say. 


This is the only way to have art and beauty 
taught naturally and not forced. Says William 
James, “I am against bigness and greatness in 
all their forms, and with the invisible molecu- 
lar moral forces that work from individual to 
individual, stealing in through the crannies of the 
world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capi- 
lary oozing of water, and yet rending the hard- 





est monuments of men’s pride, if you give them 
time.” “There are as many unveilings of God as 
there are noble souls among men.” 

It was to me a most humbling conclusion that 
the conference seemed to me to be reaching—that 
the ultimate existence and force of any right re- 
ligion in our schools and colleges is dependent 
upon us, and all of us, who teach. 

GEORGE ST. JOHN. 
Choate School 


HERE seemed to be a distrust among 
those who conferred at Princeton, of the 
addition of more machinery. This is a 
good sign. In America we believe in the 

omnipotence of the committee and this results 

in its omnipresence. We have chapels, courses 
in religion, numerous student organizations, 


the Church. The supreme need seems to be 
the moralizing, spiritualizing, and _ personaliz- 
ing of the machinery we already have- 
a “spirit within the wheels.” The genius of 


Christianity is to emphasize the value of human 
personality but science has seemed to deperson- 
alize the universe on the one hand and the indus- 
trial order has mechanized the social order on the 
other. Our danger in America is that we shall 
be smothered by the prosperity we have created 
or that we shall be destroyed by the very ma- 
chines our ingenuity has invented. If this con- 
ference helps to awaken eastern leaders of edu- 
cation to the need of sending out a generation of 
students who will insist upon the moral and 
spiritual control of our scientific technique, it will 
have justified itself. 

The distinct impression was registered with m¢ 
that our problem is one in which the total teach- 
ing and administrative forces of the university 
must work with the students in a common im- 
pact upon campus life. No Bible department, no 
administrator, no student organization can com- 
pass the problem alone. The spiritual emancipa- 
tion of ail life, “the unmercenary pursuit of truth, 
goodness, and beauty,” the production of just and 
loving individuals living in a social order incar- 
nating justice and good will, is a task for the at- 
tention of all departments and all good citizens 
of the university community. 

Why not bring some of those professors to the 
next conference who are “through with God?” 
Perhaps we should enlist these men rather than 
condemn them. 

CLYDE E. WILDMAN. 
Syracuse University 
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HILE the conference 
\ came to no “conclu- 

sions,” certain ten- 
dencies seemed apparent: 

1. A maintaining that un- 
dergraduates are unfit, because 
of lack of information and 
training, to set up as judges 
of religion. What is to be 
taught, and how, must be deter- 
mined by those older and wiser, 
in religion as in everything else. 


Bernard I. Bell 


2. A recognition that nothing is gained by 
substituting scientific dogma for ecclesiastical 
dogma. 


» 


3. A realization that religion is not a com- 
partment of life but an interpretation of life. As 
such it ought to permeate all instruction and not 
be wholly confined to a specialized department. 

1. What is needed first is realistic and objec- 
tive study of religious methods and techniques. 
There must be wood on the altar before the flame 


is lit. Religious information must precede re- 
ligious illumination. Such information must be 
given impartially and should include material 


about religion, not merely about the Christian re- 
ligion, still less about merely one type of Chris- 
tianity. 

5. Chapel worship is resented not so much 
because of the irreligion of the students as be- 
cause of the irreligion of the services, and re- 
ligious instruction is objected to usually when it 
is biased, dull and fearful. 

6. Most of the delegates seemed afraid of “‘re- 
quired religion,” although this objection did not 
seem to me, at least, to follow logically upon their 
other convictions. It was admitted that religion 
is a vital element of racial experience, as vital 
as science. Why then should science be required 
and not religion? This question seemed to me 
dodged, and in this respect the conference failed 
to be realistic. 

7. The attitude of the administration and 
teaching force is the most important element in 
the whole problem. If a teacher .is a disbeliever 
in religion he must have full permission to make 
that plain to his students but he has no right to 
imply that his colleagues who are religious are 
fools or knaves. 

There was in the conference no sense of panic. 
One had an impression that these men recognized 
the serious importance of religion in education 
and were doing rather more constructive teach- 
ing of it than alarmists and youth-fearers gen- 
erally seem to imagine. 

3ERNARD IDDINGS BELL. 
St. Stephen’s College 


HERE was a surprising lack of concern 
about the human nature factors that 
condition the religious activity of 
youth. There was surprising uncritical 
acceptance of youth’s present alleged rejection of 
old symbols and modes as definitive ground for 
abandoning them; and no indication of need to 
explore the old forms and methods to find out 
why they should have lost their power; no ap- 
parent recognition of the fact that an older gen- 
eration must first have lost confidence in them 
and so have failed to develop, in its successors 
an acquaintance with them, a comprehension and 
an appropriation. Perhaps it is like the loss of 
power over mathematical and physical methods 
in a generation that fails to comprehend them. 
Again, there was no reference to the relation of 
ease of life to the waning emphasis on duty; or 
to the relative proportion of the religious-minded 
among the poor and the well-to-do. 

Two procedures suggest themselves. One, an 
inquiry into facts. What are the present felt 
needs of youth for religion and what his latent 
demands—not too easy to be ascertained, as was 
shown, at the opening of the conference, in the 
contradictory impressions there presented as to 
youth’s readiness to talk about religion. 

The other procedure is the well-known and 
partly used method of trial and testing, that is, 
to make the best guess we can about needs, and 
then establish opportunities for the best means 
of satisfaction we know, in curriculum, in public 
worship, in conference, and in practical service; 
studying carefully, thereafter, the reception given 
and the long-range results. For this the confer- 
ence made helpful suggestions. 

CHARLES T. BURNETT. 





Bowdoin College. 


WHAT STUDENTS NEED MOST 
(From page 189) 


isn’t any adventure. If that doesn’t thrill the 
soul, then there isn’t anything that thrills. 

They have unearthed recently in the new ex- 
cavations in Pompeii, the form of a woman, a 
Patrician woman who evidently started to save 
herself and then ran back to get her little crip- 
pled child, and fell with her arm around the child. 
Through two thousand years that mother’s arm 
has been hugging that little crippled child that she 
ran back to save. It is a marvelous picture of 
what mother love can be, and it can be taken, I 
think, as a parable of open-hearted love, of what 
the heart of the Father means to us, the ever- 
lasting arm underneath and the glorious love 
that welcomes prodigals and every person in the 
world that comes to himself and goes back to 
his Father. 
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Torches of the Spirit 


3y Robert Lowry Calhoun 


BOOK “is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but 
to perpetuate it. The author has some- 
thing to say which he perceives to be 
true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. 
So far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far 
He is bound 
it, clearly and melodiously if he may; 
clearly, at all events. In the sum of his life he 
finds this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him; this, the piece of true knowl- 
edge or sight, which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain 
set it down for ever; engrave it on rock, if he 
could; saying, “This is the best of me; for the 
rest, | ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, 
like another; my life was as the vapour, and is 
not; but this I saw and knew; this, if anything 
of mine is worth your memory.’ That is his 
‘writing’; it is, in his small human way, and with 
whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or scripture. That is a ‘Book.’ ”’' Thus 
Ruskin in his essay, “Of 





as he knows, no one else can say it. 
to say 


moved by an urgent need for companionship in 
his experience and a good hope that others may 
find in it value such as he has found :—no one can 
write a book, in Ruskin’s sense, a Bible in our 
sense, on any other terms. 


Not All Bibles 


jut not all great books are bibles. If Ruskin 
meant to equate the two in his essay, we must 
part from him here. All Bibles—Confucian or 
Buddhist, Jewish or gentile, pagan or Christian 
—are books, made by men, with all that that in- 
volves. But their special place among books is 
defined by two further factors. One is the char- 
acter of the author’s experience and intent. One 
may write a book that deals seriously and finely 
with a single restricted aspect of human experi- 
ence. Hamlet, The Origin of Species, War and 
Peace are great books, but they are not Bibles. 
Keats could immobilize a moment of exquisite 
beauty, or Coleridge illuminate by his critical in- 
sight the whole field of English poetry, without 
writing a Bible. When an 





Kings, Treasuries.” 





Now Bibles—/nblia—are, 
first of all, books in this em- 
“That which 
we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we have beheld, 
and our hands handled con- ‘ee tiles 
cerning the Word of life; that 
that which we have seen and 
heard declare we also unto 


phatic sense. 


Prologue 
TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 


In the beginning was the Idea and 
was as divine as the mind 
conceived it. 
was brought into existence came in- 
to being in preserving the Idea. The 


author has seen clearly and 
intensely a mood, or a na- 
tural process, or an art 
form, or a social institution, 
and tells what he has seen, 
he turns his light upon this 
or that peripheral aspect of 
life, not the whole of life, 
nor even the center. What 
he says will be fine and valu- 


Everything that 


you, that ve also may have Idea became worlds, but the worlds ible, perhans very far-reach- 
fellowship with us; and these could not clearly nor fully express ing in its importance for 
things we write that our joy the Idea for things can never be human attainment. But only 


may be made full.” * Thus 
speaks the authentic spirit, Idea became lift 
now and again explicit, more 
usually unexpressed, of 
every one who writes a 
scripture. “ ‘This I saw and 
knew: this, if anything of 
mine, is worth your mem- t dwelt among 


wy.’ And so much as this, grace and truth. 


it the least, is indispensable seen God at any 


First- Him; 


to such authorship. page 
life full of grace 


hand experience, eager sin- 
cerity, and the confidence 
(calm, passionate or wist- 
ful) of one convinced that 
he has indeed seen and 


known something important, 


aware of thoughts. 
and in the life of 
nan it became light; the light of all 
human reason, rational, moral, spir- 
itual—but even so the Idea was not 
adequately revealed for the mind of 
man works with too much confusion. 
So finally the Idea became flesh and and who 


Now no man hath 
time—nor can see 
but no man having seen the 
and truth can fail 
to catch the Idea. 


Paraphrase by 
RAYMOND C. BROOKS, 


Pomona College 


So at length the those men _ write Bibles 
whose central concern, like 
Augustine’s, is “to know the 
soul, and God,” who are per- 
suaded that they have 
learned something of both, 
announce what 
they have learned as having 
this import. Bibles are great 
books, then, written out 
of and concerning those 
central and pervasive in- 
terests, those whole-seeking 
experiences we call re 
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ligious.. When a man writes simply to tell what 
he knows about particular things or persons or 
ideas and the relations among them (as Darwin 
wrote in The Origin of Species or Shakespeare in 
Hamlet), his concern so far is with science or art, 
not religion. But if he writes to tell of what in- 
sight he has into the places of things and persons 
and ideas, and especially of himself, in the uni- 
verse, he may be writing or helping to write a 
Bible. 


The Main Point 


One thing more, however, is still required: Ef- 
fectiveness in conveying the heavenly vision. 
What finally marks the genuine scriptures of man- 
kind is their capacity to stir and guide men into 
religious living? The most crucial question to 
ask about such a book is not, “Was it inspired?” 
but, “Is it inspiring?” Neither beauty nor ven- 
erability nor any other virtue can take the place 
of this one. A writing which kindles no fires in 
the souls of men is for them no scripture, what- 
ever it may once have been or may yet become. 
The great Bibles of mankind are those books 
which have been and are, in fact, torches of the 
spirit for many; and if some scriptures are su- 
perior to others in value, it is because through 
them are lighted greater or purer fires of re- 
ligious life. Whether, then, the gospels and the 
letters of Paul are superior in value to the Psalms 
and the prophets, or the Koran, or the Phaedo and 
the Republic, or the Enneads of Plotinus is purely 
a question of fact, to be settled not by adverting 
to some a priori principle but by inquiring which 
do in fact best mediate religious experience. 
None of them is itself—printed words on a page 
—the very Word of God; that is no writing, but, 
as John has it, the divine Life, in the world and 
in the lives of men. The words on the page, how- 
ever finely chosen, can never fully express the 
spirit of the man who wrote them, much less the 
Spirit of God; but they may serve as a medium 
through which both the mind of the writer and 
the living God may be revealed to one who reads 
with understanding. And according to the mea- 
sure in which it does thus reveal man and God is 
any scripture to be judged. 

Let us glance over this hasty account once 
more, now, and see how it fits into our general 
scheme. All great books arise out of human ex- 
perience, recording and so perpetuating human 
insights. Bibles thus record and perpetuate re- 
ligious insights in particular; and their primary 
value lies in such capacity as they have to trans- 
mit the old and to kindle new religious experience. 


What Place? 

What place have such scriptures, as a human 
phenomenon, in the growing world? Such a ques- 
tion answers itself. In the advance of human 
life, each generation seeks to avail itself of the 
spiritual attainments of generations past. Its 
cultural heritage comes down partly by word of 
mouth, partly by way of builded or carved or 
painted or written records. Such records are 
necessarily less rich and concrete than the actual 
life and experience out of which they have been 
precipitated, so that if the later generation should 
regard any such record as itself a full and final 
expression of life and should seek to confine its 
own life within the limits marked out by the 
record from the past, the result must be an im- 
poverishment, at worst a real mechanization, of 
the life of the present. If, on the other hand, the 
later generation sees clearly that the fundamental 
factors that were at work in the past are at work 
now; that experiences which were open to men 
of the past are open, in some way and in some 
form, to men of the present; and that records 
from the past, used as clues rather than as con- 
fining rules, may help to make the life of each 
succeeding generation richer, not poorer, than 
that of its predecessors, then scriptures will be 
liberators and guides into life more abundant. 


Glimpsing Great Vistas 


In what sense, then, are our Bibles revelations 
of God? We have said that, granted the systema- 
tic character of the world, every phenomenon is 
in its way and in its degree a clue to the char- 
acter of the whole. In human life, moreover, and 
especially in human life at its best, we have held 
that evidence of especial significance is given; 
human life at its best meaning, on the one hand, 
the lives of the choicest individuals among men, 
on the other hand the high moments in the lives 
of more ordinary folk. Now these are precisely 
what we find recorded in our scriptures, of what- 
ever name or sign they be. Through the record 
we see revealed, it may be as in a glass, darkly, 
great lives and high experiences of the past, our 
past that still lives somehow in the trends and 
currents of the present. And through those lives 
and experiences, taken in their total context as 
we have been insisting all our data must be taken, 
we catch glimpses of the Whole within which it 
may be God is at work. 

Such revelation will not come, needless to say, 
for anyone who cons over the record by rote, 
hoping by some imitation or some magic to ap- 
propriate the merits of dead saints without seek- 
ing for himself, as they did, a direct approach to 
God. “Every sacred writing is in itself a glorious 
production, a speaking monument from the heroic 

(Turn to page 197) 
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Divorce By Mutual Consent 


By A. Herbert Gray 












N this second article* I wish to discuss 
Judge Lindsey’s proposal as to divorce 
by mutual consent. I do so, not on the 
basis of any dogmatic ecclesiastical posi- 
tion to the effect that divorce is always 
1 do not hold that view. I believe there 
are cases in which, both from the point of view 
of society and from the point of view of the in- 
dividual concerned, divorce is the best way out of 
asad situation. I wish to discuss the judge’s pro- 
posal in view of the facts of life, and by asking 
what are the terms on which two persons are 
most likely to make a success of marriage. 
Marriage, on the understanding that divorce 
may at any time be obtained simply by asking 
for it, is marriage on the understanding that the 
new relationship shall last so long as mutual in- 
clination lasts and no longer. On the other hand, 
marriage as western civilization has known it is 
a life-long contract of mutual loyalty. It means 
entering on a partnership in an adventure and an 
enterprise all of which may not be either easy or 
happy. And therefore it means an undertaking 
to face whatever difficulties and problems may 
arise with a determination to find a way through 
them. Its main aim is not the mere happiness of 
the two concerned. If that were so it would cease 
to be marriage when happiness ceases. Its real 
aim is the fulfilment of life for both, and the 
joint management of a home and a family. The 
fact that when these ends are achieved happiness 
of the finest sort which life can hold comes into 
experience, is a secondary fact. In its essence 
marriage is a contract of loyalty between two 
persons who aim at that fulness of life which 
comes from abandoning.individualism for the 
larger existence which comes through union. 


ree | 
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Bonds Vital to Marriage 


Therefore the acceptance of bonds of obliga- 
tion is a vital element in marriage as we have 
known it. And the real question is, why should 
we prefer marriage under bonds, to marriage 
which shall cease when mutual inclination ceases? 

One weighty reason concerns itself with chil- 
dren. It is not always the best thing for children 
that their parents should continue to live to- 
gether, for life in a house darkened by misunder- 
standing and hate is a bad life preparation for 
any child. Yet as a rule the interests of children 
do demand that parents shall continue to live to- 
gether. I notice that Judge Lindsey speaks 
strongly on that point. 


In the March number Dr. Gray wrote on “Companionate Marriage.” 


Another reason relates to the general interest 
of society. Plainly if marriages are to be mad: 
and unmade at will, society will lack an element 
of stability which is essential to its well being. But 
there is a third and still more weighty reason with 
which I am chiefly concerned. It relates to the 
unalterable facts about the love life of any two 
persons. It is in general true that human life in 
any department of it is subject to certain rhyth- 
mic periods and to alternating phases. Life 
force ebbs and flows so that at one time we are 
filled with energy and at another find life a bur- 
den. It is part of the art of life to face these 
facts and adapt oneself to them. The intensity 
of our intellectual interests or of our artistic in- 
terests or of our religious interests is not a con- 
stant quantity. After a period of intense activity 
our finer emotions seem to demand a rest. No 
enthusiasm remains at white heat continuously. 
And as a matter of fact we attain to any continu- 
ous and purposeful activity only by bringing in 
sheer and dogged will power to carry us through 
times when spontaneous desire is lacking. 


The Inevitable Minor Key 


Now this general truth applies also to the 
careers of lovers. When love binds two people 
together they generally experience for a consider- 
able time a very intense and happy mutual life. 
Love in full and passionate exercise smoothes out 
difficulties, makes small acts of forgiveness spon- 
taneous and easy, and keeps the two persons so 
concentrated on one another that all interests 
which might divide them sink into the _ back- 
ground. But love, even when pure and genuine, 
does not remain at that pitch of intensity for in- 
definite periods. For reasons which are prob- 
ably physiologically explicable it passes into more 
quiescent states from time to time. Other in- 
terests come to claim intense attention, and th: 
old joyous and all-sufficient solitude a deux ceases. 
At such times love is not dead. Those who know 
would say of it that “the best is still to be.” But 
it is for the time being less than all commanding. 


This is even true of the purely sexual aspect of 


marriage. There come times when the two con- 
cerned are no longer driven to one another by the 
compulsion of pure passion, and when the merel) 
sexual instinct is partly in abeyance. Nor do 
these periods of life in a minor key necessaril) 
come to both parties at the same time. It may be 
the man or it may be the woman who for a time 
seems to the other to have become strangely cold 


And then it is that the real problems of marriage 
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present themselves. Because there are elements 
of friction at the heart of things minor annoy- 
ances assume altogether unreasonable importance. 
His little ways annoy her. And some of her 
moods and fancies seem to him ridiculous. The 
fact that the two are still so very very different 
obtrudes itself upon their notice and just because 
they are so very close they have almost infinite 
power to vex and irritate each other. 

It is then that the man is apt to retreat into his 
purely masculine interests and the woman is apt 
to become annoyingly feminine. No man ever did 
fully understand a woman! And a man always 
remains “‘a queer creature” to the most under- 
standing of women! That is really why marriage 
is such a fascinating business. It is the infinite 
and unalterable difference between the sexes that 
lends it its piquancy, and provides the possibility 
of surprises unto the end. 

But when these things are being experienced 
for the first time the problem of making a suc- 
cess of marriage does inevitably become acute. 
The two are very much on their trial. Now if 
by patience and the conscious exercise of mutual 
loyalty a couple successfully survive such a 
period, they go on to something that is really bet- 
ter than their first spontaneous ecstasies. They 
begin really to grow together and to build up a 
common life that is securely founded on a fuller 
measure of understanding, and on the most ex- 
cellent basis of forgiveness offered and received 
by both. Because they understand each other 
better they know more about the terms on which 
they can attain and retain sexual harmony. They 
learn to enter into each other’s interests and to 
accord to each other a large measure of freedom 
even for those interests which they can never 
share. In short they find the way in which the 
marriage relationship may continue to be an in- 
spiration without being a bondage. And it cannot 
be too strongly insisted that not until that point 
is reached do two people ever know the best that 
marriage can mean. Its joys at that point are 
finer and fuller than ever they were at first. 


Making Society an Ally 


This means that the problem of getting through 
the dead or dull periods may almost be said to be 
the central problem of marriage. And I suggest 
most deliberately that, human beings being what 
they are, the sense that they have “just got to get 
through those periods” is a useful and indeed an 
invaluable help. I desire for a man, for his own 
sake, and because I want him to be happy, that he 
should have to face the fact that he has entered 
into certain obligations of loyalty towards the 
woman he has married, and that he has made 
society consonant of the fact. I desire for him 
something other than an inward moral constraint 


towards loyalty. It is just his inward sense of 
loyalty that may “‘wobble” at times. And then 
the fact that he has also entered into a perfectly 
definite contract, one of the parties to which is 
society itself, is a very useful support—an ally 
to the best that is in him which he cannot afford 
to neglect. 

Some of our wayward moods by no means repre- 
sent our true selves. We may well be thankful that 
the constraints of organized society prevent us 
from succumbing to such moods. We all want 
men to be honest from inward and sincere con- 
viction. Nothing less than that will ultimately 
satisfy us. But it is an entirely good thing for a 
man that when he is tempted to something slim 
and shaky in business he should have to remem- 
ber “If I do, society will have something to say 
about it.” It may very well be that we are apt to 
resent the intrusion of society at such times. But 
then notoriously we resent a great many things 
that are very good for us. Society may at times 
present itself in the light of a nuisance, but it is 
often the case that just at such times society is 
playing the very useful part of a wholesome moral 
support. 


Missing the Highest Good 


And so to return to the case of marriage—if 
there are to be no bonds in the matter other than 
those of mutual inclination, then it is obvious that 
a great many people will surrender their mar- 
riages at the first or the second oncoming of diffi- 
cult periods, and so will lose forever their chance 
of knowing the best that marriage can mean. | 
remember a young girl who said to me on the eve 
of her marriage, “I don’t like these vows, because 
if ever he came to want somebody else more than 
me I would not want to keep him.” I heard that 
gladly as a beautiful evidence of the quality 
of the love she bore her future husband. But be- 
cause I did very earnestly desire for him also the 
best that marriage can mean, I was glad indeed 
that he was to take upon himself very solemn ob- 
ligations, and that before the world. I knew it to 
be quite possible that the fact of those public ob- 
ligations might pull him through times of diffi- 
culty in which otherwise he might succumb. 

The massed experience of mankind would 
justify us in saying to any couple that sets out 
on the career of love, ““Now hold together! Hold 
together even when the light seems to have gone 
out, and your way looks dark and dull! Hold to- 
gether even though it hurts! Hold together though 
one of you or both of you fall into sin! Hold 
together and go on looking for the way through! 
For then in the end you will find and ‘possess the 
thing for which you really long—genuine union 
with one another.” 

Of course life-long monogamy is a high and 
difficult ideal for a race of wayward and impul- 
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sive creatures like us. The real trouble is that 
so many couples are allowed to enter it under the 
delusion that it is all easy going, and therefore 
quite unprepared for its problems and struggles. 
My own experience has led me to a very hearty 
agreement with Judge Lindsey when he insists 
that some instruction in the art of attaining and 
retaining harmony in marriage ought to be of- 
fered to every young couple before they set out. 
Many of them today have not only missed the best 
but have never known that something far finer 
than they have attained is possible. Many even 
have made shipwreck of their common life out of 
sheer ignorance. Further, we have allowed the 
young to think of marriage chiefly in terms of 
mere happiness. It is far too fine a thing to be 
adequately conceived in any such terms. And 
it has not failed though unhappy periods come 
into the history of it. 


For Those Who Endure 


The finest joys of life are for those who endure 
through times of unhappiness under the con- 
straint of old-fashioned things like duty and 
loyalty. If we were to consent to a system ac- 
cording to which marriage might be dissolved at 
will by those who for the time being are dissatis- 
fied with the kind of life it has led them to, we 
should be surrendering one of the finest hopes 
which western civilization has at least held up be- 
fore its people, and the millions of couples who 
would part and then realize that they had lost 
their chance of the best would have reason to 
curse us for our folly. I do not think that these 
considerations dispose of the whole problem of 
divorce. And the problem or problems that re- 
main seem to me particularly difficult. I doubt 
if there is possible any solution of them which 
will not bear hardly on individuals every now 
and then. I believe that in the vast majority of 
cases where husband and wife propose to part 
the situation is one that can still be saved. Very 
often indeed all that is needed is a fuller under- 
standing of the inevitable problems of marriage. 
Judge Lindsey must know more about that mat- 
ter than any other living man. But I cannot 
blind myself to the fact that there are things 
which the world calls marriages, but which never 
were marriages in the real sense of the term, and 
which cannot possibly be made into marriages. 
From the very first they were essentially mis- 
takes. I believe the pretense of marriage they 
present ought to be ended. And there are couples 
who have murdered their own marriages. Neither 
an inward sense of loyalty nor a sense of obliga- 
tion towards society before whom they accepted 
each other has prevented them from destroying 
any moral reality that there ever was in their 
marriage. What remains is something like a 


corpse. And an unburied corpse is a social of- 
fense. I believe that the mere sham remains of 
something that is really dead ought to be put 
out of sight. A situation of that sort never 
arises without sin. It could be truly said to one 
or the other, and often to both, ““You have done 
what is very, very wrong—very deeply and 
tragically wrong. It is a wicked thing to break 
a marriage as you have broken it.” Yes that is 
true! But that does not end the case. And when 
society refuses to let such couples part, and in- 
sists on retaining in existence what is only a legal 
bond with no remaining moral reality, then I see 
quite clearly that society is pursuing a course that 
will inevitably lead to more sin, and to an amount 
of preventable suffering which I cannot believe 
God wills. Therefore I believe that society has a 
duty in this matter which cannot be discharged 
by any universal refusal of divorce, and which is 
certainly not being discharged at present by the 
policy of condoning perjury, or granting divorce 
only to those who will pay for it by acts of im- 
morality. But on the other hand 1f society were 
to sanction a system of divorce at will, it would 
be declining a function which has had the very 
greatest value for individuals in the past, and 
which is certainly very much needed still. To 
put the matter differently, marriage that is to is- 
sue in success must be the union of two persons 
who propose permanency in the new relationship. 
If they are not consciously aiming at permanency 
they are not fulfilling the first elementary condi- 
tion of success. 


A Door To Chaos 


The essential idea in marriage is permanency. 
That also is why it brings into life moral values 
and intense joys which the liaison can never 
render. Then what does mutual consent mean? It 
has a fine sound of equality and fairness about it. 
But what if the man wanted divorce and the wo- 
man did not! I suppose in that case he could not 
have it. But there are certainly many thousands 
of women who would be too proud or to affection- 
ate to attempt to keep a man who wanted to go. 
They would consent though they did not desire 
the divorce, and the result would be that divorce 
could be obtained by the man on the sole ground 
that he wanted it. He would be free to leave a 
wife who still loved him. That would amount to 
desertion in the baldest sense of the word. And 
the same thing would be true the other way 
round. Comparatively few men would attempt 
to hold a wife who wanted to go. And so in ef- 
fect the whim of either might at any moment 
bring about divorce. This would seem to me to 
be an obvious opening of the doors to sheer chaos 
in the world of marriage. 
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Bad as things are this cannot be the way out. ARE COLLEGE MEN RELIGIOUS? 
If that is all that as a race we can achieve then (From page 188) 
we may surrender the hope of making a fine thing ,; ae 
we ; we are all interested in sincerity and can scarcely 
out of marriage, and the sexual element in human : ; : : 
Agent cong ss be expected to believe in a chapel service pro- 
nature which truly handled does so enrich life, ; 
emai ; a : moted and conducted by a faculty which we know 
will simply make havoc of it. I cannot forbear - : . 
: : = 4 - eee in the class-room as irreverent or even blasphe- 
| to add a last point which my experience has : 
| \ , mous. Do our colleges have a right to call them- 
taught me goes to the root of most troubles in Page 7 . arpa yl 
apecelier* ; . 1 ¢ selves Christian or are they being hypocritical? 
marriage. Very often people say they are sick of : : ; Pay 4p 
a , In spite of our pretensions to critical thinking 
marriage when what they really mean is that ‘pt ; ; 
i Prager ee ; ; ' and self-reliance, we of the student generation 
. they are sick of life. And when two people who 
semaines Rage lg ; are usually likely to accept as gospel the doctrine 
| are sick of life live together in the same house the ‘ : 
, , , . . Of our teachers even when their purpose is to 
results must necessarily be miserable. Each is . : é‘ 
, : 2 make us independent of them. The situation, 
apt to blame the other for his or her sickness. , , ; ; 
: : . ¢., then, gentlemen, in spite of what we are trying 
t Each is apt to demand of the other a cure fo1 : ‘Sie 
rors : ' hard to foster voluntary undergraduate religion 
this sickness. But marriage alone cannot cure 2 
mo . ' . may do, rests very largely in your hands and we 
\ that malady. We ask of marriage altogethe) ee i ; : 
' : a _ expect you to give it the attention it deserves. 
| more than it can possibly yield. Our ange : 
~ against it is often really only anger at life which TTT > 
p we have mismanaged. TORCHES OF THE SPIRIT 
e And the only cure for that state of being sick . on 
age " i ; : (From page 193) 
- of life is to bring God into it. It is the people who 
e are sustained daily by divine inspirations, and time of religion, but, through servile reverence, it 
d kept in clean ways of life by divine guidance, and would become merely a mausoleum, a monument 
\ made brave in trouble by divine strength—it is that a great spirit once was there, but is now no 
d these people who make of life a noble and a fine more. Did this spirit still live and work, he 
0 thing. And if our need for God is thus constant Would look with love and with a feeling of equality 
" in all departments of life, it is specially urgent in upon his work which yet could only be a weaker 
S relation to marriage. When two people bring Him impress of himself. Not every person has re- 
. into their common life they are facing it on terms ligion who believes in a sacred writing, but only 
y which may lead to a very beautiful success. When the man who has a lively and immediate under- 
i- they leave Him out, I do not know of any ways’ standing of it, and who, therefore, so far as he 
in which they ean attain to satisfaction. For himself is concerned, could most easily do with- 
man without God is a failure; and life without out it.‘ The function of a Bible, in short, is not 
God is so poor a thing that before very long we to limit but to inspire fresh insights, till at length 
eall it vanity and grow sick at heart. Married or “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
unmarried we are on those terms apt to be deeply Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
v. unhappy. “GE Gchislermecher: On Religion (tr. Oman), second epecch, p. 91 
44  —. 2 oe 
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10S Uncle Sam (at Havana): “What you Latin-American nations must 
clearly understand is that by the Americas is meant the United States.””— 
L’(£uvre (Paris.) 
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Passing Events 





4 Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 
; ; I ; 


After many years of utterly devoted service, 
our beloved Chief has been persuaded to take his 
Hence, | can say that which his 
modest editorial eye would never allow to appear 
in these 

Here was aman to hold against the world, 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 

The pity of the snow that hides all sears; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 

Beneath the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind 

To the grave'’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 

Markham named it “Lincoln.” Many of us know 
» could have called it “David Porter.” 


“sabbatical.” 


pages: 


as freely to the shrinking flower 


* * A 


Most of the fun of flying kites is in holding 
the string, but on the vacant lot across the street 
the big boy waving aside the eager little 
fellows. They must get their thrill vicariously. 
So endeth the Pan-American conference at 
Havana. 


| See 


+ + * of 
A nation palpitating with memories of “the 
glory that once was Rome”; a nation whose 


fecundity is pushing its population into the sea; 
a nation with its Caesar aspiring to the company 
of the immortals—what will the League of Na- 
tions do confronted by a nation like that? What 
Tighten the puckering springs of 
credit? Deflects streams of commerce? Bore from 
within and without with democratic propaganda? 
Marshal bayonets and batteries? Will any or all 
of such measures for long prove sufficient to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe? The months imme- 
diately ahead may see the League engaged in 
the supreme crisis of its existence. 


can it do? 


* 


How great our debt of gratitude to all the un- 
known individuals and organizations who so suc- 
cessfully mobilized the “will to peace” of the great 
body of American citizens! Congress has sensed 
that “will” unmistakably; the Big Navy program 
is in the discard. Common sense and a reasonable 
trust in other peoples are quite plainly ruling the 
day. 

BEN CHERRINGTON. 
Univ. of Denver. 


The Philosopher’s Chair 
| 





Critical Comments on Religious Though: 


One of the supposedly newest intellectual de- 
velopments of our time dates back actually to 
Socrates. It is the emphasis on wholes as against 
parts in our description of reality. The recent 
neglect of so important an emphasis is accounted 
for by two features of the history of science. 

First came the great influence of Newton's 
view that matter was mass in motion, and thai 
the movement of material particles would be a 
fruitful field for research. In line with this was 
the scientific tendency toward the study of specific 
things, the tendency to carve data into isolated 
bits for purposes of minute analysis. 

The second feature is the passion for simplifi- 
cation which resulted from the progress made 
in classification and generalization. The extreme 
of the generalizing process, the inclusion of all 
items under one head, meant that kind of simplifi- 
cation which is actually a reduction to lowest as 
well as to smallest terms. Mechanism as a theor) 
of reality is a simplification of all nature, includ 
ing human, on a plane which leaves values out. 

i * % * 


But today Whitehead pleads for the use of 


organism rather than atom in our descriptions 
of reality. The emergent evolutionists, with Gen- 
eral Smuts as a recent recruit, argue that evolu- 
tion creates new wholes instead of new aggrega- 
tions of parts. Absolute idealists insist, as ever, 
that reality is organized like a mind. The pe 
sonal idealists, Brightman prominent among them, 
urge the adoption of a “synoptic” view which 
shall enable us to know a personality when we 
see one, 
process an intuition of wholes alternates with 

perception of the parts. Hocking and Bennett 
show that the reaction of the mystic to his total 
environment has important consequences for his 
conduct as well as for his knowledge. Among the 


most emphatic of all are the proponents of the 


Gestalt psychology who argue that what we cal! 
the “mind” is not a collection of elements of an) 
kind, especially not a group of isolated responses 
to isolated stimuli, but an organic agent respond 
ing as a whole to an entire situation. 

ok * * * 

The importance of this trend is clear enough. 
If Gestalt or “form” is to be our guide in study- 
ing mental life there is a real chance that the 
existence of organized and creative personalits 
no longer may psychologically be questionable. 
“And perhaps,” adds Koffka, “we may find that 
ultimately the universe is one Gesta!t.”’ 

J. S. BIXLER. 
Smith College. 


Sturt points out that in our knowing 
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The Book Shelf 


ADVENTURE. 
Maemillan. $2. 


By B. H. Streeter and others. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ADVENTUR- 
ING. Edited by Jerome Davis. The Century 


Con pany. $2.50. 


The first-named volume, by Canon Streeter of 
Oxford in collaboration with three of the “Cum- 
nor Group,” is an effort at corporate thinking on 
the nature of science and religion. It is some- 
what of a sequel to Reality but, like most se- 
quels, is not an equal despite the fact that over 
half the volume is by Streeter himself. The book 
is a careful analysis of the ethics of sex from the 
Christian standpoint. Canon Streeter’s chief 
contention is that life is an art which can be 
mastered only by “severe self-training’”’; at the 
same time, life is a science and hence “‘must be 
based on a study, painfully and disinterestedly 
undertaken, of the actual facts and conditions of 
human life.” Thus the traditional moral code of 
the race must be verified and supplemented by 
experiment, made not by amateurs but by trained 
social scientists. By this means the author be- 
lieves that there can be formed by the younger 
generation a new set of conventions promoting 
comradeship and cooperation between the sexes. 
In the final analysis the author maintains that, 
like the ever-changing scientific theories, the 
Christian beliefs are essentially magnificent 
hypotheses which inevitably will be qualified in 
experience. Whether or not one agrees, the book 
will stimulate the reader. 

While the Oxford scholar deals with the funda- 
mental principles underlying the Christian adven- 
ture, Professor Davis has collected the practical 
wisdom of twenty-six men in as many different 
fields of enterprise. The vary 
Outstanding is that by Bishop 
“The Church and Social 
Questions.” Perhaps the most definitely practical 
statement is Thomas W. Galloway’s considera- 
tion of “Social Hygiene,” while Luther Weigle’s 
discussion of “The Church and Education” and 
Ernest Johnson’s on “The Church and Industry” 
are helpful. Finally, none should fail to read 
Charles N. Lathrop’s “cry in despair” on behalf 
of “The Local Jail.” 


social 
greatly in value. 
Francis J. 


essays 


MeConnell on 


G. M. D. 


THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TRUTH. 
by H. N, Maemillan. $2.25. 

This book is of importance for those who are 
interested in religion and of still greater im- 
portance for those who are not. Here religion is 
presented as life’s “big business,’”—in language 


Wieman. 


which finds unnecessary the phrases of conven- 
tional religious experience but which neverthe- 
less presents a satisfying harmony of religion 
with the world view of the sciences. 

At the risk of simplifying the argument of the 
book to the extent of distorting it, one may say 
that it involves two steps, the first suggested 
by this definition of God: “God is that feature 
of our total environment which most vitally af- 
fects the continuance and welfare of human life. 
More specifically, God is that character of events 
to which man must adjust himself in order to at- 
tain the greatest goods and avoid the greatest 
ills.” Unless one is a complete pessimist one 
must admit that human life does continue and 
that it has attained a measure of welfare, that it 
can sometimes attain the greatest goods and 
sometimes avoid the greater evils. Therefore 
God, so defined, must exist. It still remains an 
open question as to how much God is in control 
of the total environment. 

The second step in the argument is a record 
of Professor Wieman’s experiments to discover 
to what extent God is to be identified with “the 
ultimate cause” of things and therefore to what 
extent men can expect by means of religion to 
achieve the greatest goods and avoid the great- 
est ills. The author first experiments with re- 
ligious worship. This discussion, making allow- 
ance for some degree of overstatement, leaves one 
with the certainty, based on experiment, that God 
is so much in control of our environment that to 
those who adjust themselves to him through wor- 
ship, many things work together for good. Ex- 
perimenting further, Wieman makes use of 
Whitehead’s conception of God. One is disap- 
pointed by his easy acceptance of Whitehead’s 
solution of the problem of evil. This final stage 
in the argument does not carry as far as one 
might hope; but every reader will have to re- 
write this part of the argument for himself. Pro- 
fessor Wieman will give him enthusiasm for the 
venture, a point from which to start, and no 
small amount of guidance. 

JOHN BENNETT. 
THE BEARING OF PSYCHOLOGY ON RE- 

LIGION. By Harrison Sacket Elliott. Associa- 

tion Press. $1. 

Psychology, the youngest of the sciences, is re- 
garded in some quarters as a sort of enfant ter- 
rible engaged in the pastime of throwing about 
the sacred values of religion. Dr. Elliott, long 
a friend of the Student Christian Movement, puts 
forward in this lucid book of only seventy-seven 
pages what he regards as the valid insights which 
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psychology offers to the modern seeker after God. 
The three chapters deal with the findings of psy- 
chology regarding human nature, the _ effect 
of science upon religious conceptions and, finally, 
the contribution of psychology to the experience 
of God. A single quotation will indicate the ex- 
periential and social emphasis which consistently 
is maintained: “The true follower of religion will 
not expect these powers to be available by the easy 
method of the direct intervention of God in an- 
swer to his request. He will count on them only 
as he truly prays and becomes a real coworker 
with God in searching to discover the conditions 
for their release, in seeking earnestly to put him- 
self in touch with these infinite resources, and in 
working earnestly to bring about the results.” 


A. R. E. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD. 


By John Oxenham. Longmans, Green. $1.50 


John Oxenham, ever a dreamer, dreams here 
an intriguing dream. Colonel Carthew, back from 
the war, has high hope that out of such terrific 
suffering will arise a new and chastened western 
world. Instead, he finds men returning to petty 
greeds and misunderstandings, their outlook on 
life more bitter and cynical than before. Carthew 
hopes someone will appear to show men a better 
way—the only way. Then he realizes that if this 
thing is to be done he must do it himself. He ac- 
cepts the responsibility and plans a campaign to 
save the world by bringing God back into it. 

His first action is the clearing up of a difficult 
coal strike situation. He tackles many other 
problems and in the course of five years has per- 
meated most of the civilized world with his mes- 
sage. After his sudden death changes occur 
rapidly—war is stamped out, evils are summarily 
dealt with; a new spirit has come into the life of 
the nations. 

One wishes, when reading the book, that Oxen- 
ham had spent more time with it—had developed 
it a bit more. It is dramatic; it whets the appe- 
tite and leaves one at the end slightly hungry— 
but perhaps that is exactly what Mr. Oxenham 
meant it to do. 

ANDREW J. Roy. 


I PRONOUNCE THEM. 
Doran. $2. 


By G. A. Studdert- 


Kennedy. 


“Whenever I see a novel written by a parson,” 
writes one editor, “I usually avoid it from the 
beginning. But this one. . . !” And he goes 
on to tell how fascinatingly different this one is. 
With the result that the reader of the review 
seeks eagerly the book itself. 

Purely as a novel it is well done. The charac- 
ters live, and they move dramatically through a 


swift series of “suspenseful” situations. The 
theme with which the book grapples—marriage 
and divorce—makes its reading decidedly worth 
while. 

The author (of Milwaukee Conference fame) 
takes a group of men and women who have been 
inculcated with the traditional teaching of the 
Church on matters of marriage and divorce, and 
he sets them in the very thick of the various 
present-day situations which most challenge their 
traditional ideals. The story is a realistic record 
of the inevitable conflict thus induced; it is 
worked up to a powerful climax, but not carried 
through to anything like a final denouement. The 
author simply states the problem, clearly and 
convincingly, and leaves the reader looking at it 
all—leaves him in the presence of the figure of 
Jesus. But Jesus’ face is not visible; it is turned 
toward the problem. 

Some may want to lay this book down again 
early in their reading because of the “impossi- 
ble” straight-jacket conception of marriage with 
which it begins. Yet we venture to say that none 
who reads it through will come away disap- 
pointed. Its writer is sensitive to all that mod- 
ern marriage confronts. He is also aware of the 
singular, eternal element in marriage which has 
abided to the present day and which cannot easily 
be ushered out. 

WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


EIGHT O’CLOCK 
Houghton Mifflin. 


CHAPEL. 


$3.50. 


Patton Field. 


This is a fascinating and informing study of 
New England college life in the ’eighties—a 
decade of turbulent, creative activity. It pictures 
the beginnings of many radical movements in edu- 
cation and religion and gives an intimate view of 
the great teachers and preachers who made pos- 
sible those movements. 

The adoption by Harvard in 1884 of the elec- 
tive system and the gradual acceptance of this 
principle by other colleges had far-reaching con- 
sequences for education and religion; it marked 
the beginning of the end of two hundred years of 
rigid formalism in American education, of pre- 
scribed studies, of paternalistic oversight of stu- 
dent morals, religion and conduct. It is signifi- 
cant that two years later President Eliot further 
startled educators and religious leaders by an- 
nouncing the abolition of compulsory chapel— 
thus giving birth to a merry controversy which 
is still in its infancy. 

These innovations in educational philosophy 
and method stimulated and were quickened by 
the rapid development of undergraduate activi- 
ties. Intercollegiate associations were formed for 
baseball, football, college journalism and debat- 
ing; student government had its beginnings in a 
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college senate at Amherst and a college jury at 
Bowdoin. Against such a background it is not 
strange that the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. grew 
from a few scattered societies into a nation-wide 
movement which now binds together 300 colleges. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 
Yale. 


COLLEGE: WHAT’S THE USE? By Herbert 
E.. Hawkes. Doubleday Page & Co. $2. 
College men have become accustomed to the 

question asked in this title. They themselves are 

insisting that it must be asked—and answered. 

Dean Hawkes writes incisively and refreshing- 
ly out of a long and successful experience as a 
college teacher and dean. Out of this rich back- 
ground he makes a searching analysis of the 
characteristic phases of college life. Many folks 
who are in college work will conclude that Dean 
Hawkes deals with the obvious. On the other 
hand, many will contend that it is just such keen 
yet friendly analysis of the commonplace things 
in our college life which helps us to slough off the 
low ideal and unworthy practice and to accept 
more readily the vitally constructive concepts and 
programs of education. 

The author finds much to criticize. Our many 
faults as fraternity men, devotees of athletics, 
“lletantes in the world of ideas, are held up be- 
tore us. Foibles galore, but also real values 
which make a tremendous difference to life are 
there. These values Dean Hawkes sees clearly 
and he presents them as a challenge to us all, 
teachers and students alike, to realize a finer and 
a nobler college experience. Such an experience 
the college provides for those who have the stuff 
and the desire to make the most of it. For these, 
but only these, the college is of tremendous use. 

CHARLES M. BOND. 

Bucknell. 


RENAISSANCE STUDENT LIFE: The Paedo- 
logia of Petrus Mosellanus. Translated from 
the Latin by R. F. Seybolt. University of IIl- 
inois Press. $1.75. 

Mr. Seybolt has translated this amusing six- 
teenth century colloquy into the unadorned prose 
of the modern American student. The student of 
today may well look in this little book for interest- 
ing allusions to and anticipations of everyday 
student experiences that have proved to be uni- 
versal among school boys and college men. 

Although the original work (1518) proposed to 
characterize German student life, it is not less 
representative of typical student experiences 
throughout Europe during the century. And do 
you wonder how we differ from students four 
hundred years ago? If you read Seybolt’s trans- 
lation of these dialogues you will find something 


about all of the following: reasons for going to 
college; getting money from home; methods of 
reporting offences and punishments for same; be- 
ing broke; celebrating; being blue; getting orders 
from home; conferring with the master; “bum- 
ming’ food; student excuses; student criticism 
of curricuium; student criticism of sermons; stu- 
dent complaints; students who entertain with 
“vocal compositions”; student “discussions” (not 
bull sessions!) ; sleeping “beyond the limit”; free 
“baths”; drinking; games and other amusements. 

A comprehensive bibliography anent Renais- 
sance student life is appended. 

JOHN WALKER MCCAIN, JR. 

Univ. of N. C. 


PROHIBITION: ITS INDUSTRIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC ASPECTS. By Herman Feldman. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

This book is practically the only one which at- 
tempts to deal statistically with prohibition with- 
out a frankly avowed purpose to prove the suc- 
cess or failure of the system. He exposes falla- 
cies in the arguments of both protagonists and 
antagonists of prohibition, but he himself finds 
that the economic losses and disadvantages of 
prohibition have been small as compared with the 
gains that have resulted from it. While the book 
is mainly a report of an extensive inquiry into 
the economic and industrial results of prohibition 
it contains useful information on the trend in 
alcohol consumption, the development of the in- 
dustrial alcohol industry, experiments in produc- 
ing substitutes for beer, the effect of prohibition 
on drug addiction, etc. 

The author has studied the results of prohibi- 
tion and found them good, nevertheless he feels 
that only the developments of the next few years 
can definitely decide the prohibition issue. 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


DOES PROHIBITION WORK? Martha Bensley 

Bruére. Harpers. $1.50 

With no axe to grind, no preconceived opinion 
to be sustained by alleged facts, Mrs. Brueére set 
forth on a tour of these United States to gather 
the opinions of social workers as to the effects of 
prohibition. These opinions she has analyzed and 
set forth in a readable book. The study, made at 
the instance of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, is not statistical but is valuable as an ob- 
jective study of the situation seen through the 
eyes of those whose work brings them into inti- 
mate touch with the lives of the “working class.” 
Prohibition “works,” concludes the author, 
“wherever there is a Nordic-American population 
apart from the more recent immigration and the 
cosmopolitanism of the great cities.” 

FAYLORD C. WHITE. 

Union Theol. 
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Students of the World 


of German Univers- 
ity Life 


Glimpses 


aS matriculation in Philipp’s Uni- 
versity, Marburg, each student is 
required to attend a meeting at which 
his name is solemnly called. In the 
presence of the assembly he gives his 
hand to the rector of the university 
as a pledge of loyalty to the traditions 
and regulations. Each foreign stu- 
dent must take part in this ceremony 
and also be examined by the rector in 
his ability to speak German. 

In the student hostel with all the 
important German newspapers and 
the best known papers from the conti- 
nent and England at hand, the stu- 
dents, mostly men, read quietly. A 
loud voice is at first not noticed but 
if continued is silenced by impatient 
shuffling of feet. At mealtimes the 
students gather in groups, or by twos. 
Friends shake hands as they meet and 
as they separate. Students who are 
strangers bow, asking if the place at 
the table is tree or if their presence 
is acceptable. There is no loud talk- 
ing or laughing. 

On the main streets between 6:00 
and 7:00 P. M., fraternity men walk 
up and down by tens or fifteens or 
more. They salute passers-by in a 
wave of blue or green or red hats, and 
when two fraternity parties pass on 
the narrow street there is a double 
wave of blue or green or red hats. 
A fraternity man carries nothing but 
a cane—not even a suitcase for his 
best beloved! Women students wait 
for recognition by the men students 
in passing. 

Duelling is outlawed, but practised 
as sport and sometimes in dead 
earnest. The drinking of beer in pub- 
lic except at special parties is con- 
sidered quite vulgar. Students un- 
steady with drink are seldom seen on 


the streets for they are hustled off 
to their rooms. 

German men students sing very 
well indeed. One hears them late at 
night singing as they pass. Now and 
then there are serenades. On the first 
of May, one hears “May’s Come! 
May’s Come!” sung throughout the 
town. Often on long tramps the whole 
party falls into step and marches to 
the good singing. 

From Hansun Haus height across 
the River Lahn at twilight, some of 
us watched the changing last light 
of day, until the Castle of Marburg 
was sharply silhouetted against the 
western skies. The town, crowded up 
and down and: around the opposite 
heights, seemed in the half shadows 
to be waiting for the expected il- 
lumination. All the houses, especially 
those with old mottoes and carved 
figures, had been made ready for this 
very time! Green garlands festooned 
buildings and crossed the _ streets. 
Fraternity colors made other arch- 
ways; banners and flags flew from 
many windows. Honor guests had 
been received for days, and now the 
most distinguished had been arriving 

among them the Ambassador of the 
United States of America, who was 
to receive an honorary degree. That 
very afternoon the Memorial Lion 
for the students who had given their 
lives in the last war, had been un- 
veiled and dedicated amid silent 
throngs of “town and gown.” And 
now the town was awaiting its il- 
lumination, preparatory to the stu- 
dents’ torch procession. The trans- 
formation of Marburg was timely, 
and from Hansun Haus _ outlook, 
seemingly strange. Twinkling lights 
as close as many sparrows on a wire 
began to outline roofs and towers and 
turrets and balconies. I knew that 
wee tallow and wick lights had been 
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placed all day long by children and 
their elders. As I watched, the very 
soul of the town which had become 
my own through two semesters, 
seemed revealed as other-worldly. 

Down the green paths we hastened, 
and through Weidenhausen and over 
the bridge up to Reitgasse, where in 
every shining window were watchers 
of the torch procession. We tovk our 
places in the quiet lines, three deep, 
against the shops, and for an hour 
and more we scanned the faces of 
men students as they passed carrying 
torches and banners. There was no 
sound but that of marching feet. 
Torches were held high. When the 
last group had passed we climbed the 
Castle Hill and from that vantage 
point saw the procession wind its way 
down and around the streets and 
across the bridge to the meadows, 
where two circles formed and each 
student threw his torch into the 
center, thus forming great fires which 
would not be burned out by morning. 
Then we went to Buckings Garden, 
which clings to the side of Castle Hill, 
and became a part of the gay groups 
of men and women celebrating the 
jubilee of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
Philipp’s University, Marburg an der 
Lahn. 

ANNE SEESHOLTZ. 


The Akademicka Y. M. C. A. 


ble past year has witnessed the 
organization and consolidation of 
a student movement in all the uni- 
versity centers of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic. A summer conference, 
whose carefully prepared program 
concentrated attention on “The Stu- 
dent and Christianity,” is thus re- 
ported: “The normal close of the 
year’s work would have been a sum- 
mer conference of the Akademicka 
Y.M.C.A., as the new movement is 
called. Its leaders felt, however, 
that the situation was ripe for an 
even broader venture in Christian 
unity among students and decided to 
undertake a conference which would 
bring together members of all Chris- 
tian organizations working among 
students in the country, of whatever 
nationality or confession. The group 
of 154 students and leaders in at- 
tendance represented seven nationali 
ties, gathered from all parts of the 
republic, and was made up of eight 
Catholics, five members of the Czecho- 
slovak National Church, sixteen Or- 
thodox, ninety-six Protestants, one 
Jew and twenty-seven not members 
of any church.” 
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“Liverpool, 1929” 


6 b= General Committee of the 
British Student Movement has 
announced its next Quadrennial Con- 
ference on January 2nd—8th, 1929, 
in Liverpool. The subject of the con- 
ference is to be the purpose of God 
in the life of the world. To quote 
from the Committee: “We believe 
God revealed in Christ is the way 
of life for all races and nations, and 
the fulfilment of truth expressed in 
other religions; that God is at work 
in every department of human life, 
political, economic and social; that 
where men learn to cooperate with 
Him there is the establishment of that 
which is good, but where this co- 
operation is rejected there is a con- 
tinual breaking down, but that this 
breaking down is also an opening up 
which leads to fresh possibilities of 
co-operation with God. We shall try 
to look at the facts both of good and 
evil; learn to understand what God 
is doing, and what He wants us to do 
in the world; we shall hear of the 
great missionary ventures undertaken 
in Christ’s name, and consider our 
own part in them.” 


South African Students Seek 
Understanding 
QIXTEEN students from Stellen- 
\* bosch and Wellington, South 
Africa, spent some days at the Na- 
tive colleges of Lovedale and Port 
Hare. Letters since written by two 
of the visitors are extremely interest- 

ing: ; 

“I was struck by the earnest desire 
of the Native students to meet us 
with Christ as our common meeting 
ground; by the true deep Christianity 
in the Natives who think; by their 
lack of any bitterness; by their keen- 
ness to learn and develop, and then to 
serve their own people; by their real- 
ization that we were doing something 
unprecedented in coming to Lovedale, 
and that we should probably be criti- 
cized for doing so.” 

“The three topics for conference— 
Christ’s Gospel of Love and Sympa- 
thy, Christ’s Estimation of the Indi- 
vidual and the Universality of 
Christ’s Gospel—were as thoroughly 
introduced and ably discussed from 
their side as from ours. Not only 
their words, but the spirit of courtesy 
and Christian good will showed that 
Christ is first there, education sec- 
ond. It is this that sends them out 
to their needy people as_ teachers, 
ministers, mothers, nurses and doc- 
tors; it is this factor that is to be 
the salvation of a race that is grad- 
ually proving its backwardness to be 


due to lack of opportunity, rather 


than to difference of color and lack 
of ability.” 








Meet Mr. Kagawa 





Underwood & Underwood 


A Japanese friend speaks of Kagawa San 
as “love incarnate.” Kagawa is a practical 
mystic. Taken captive utterly by Jesus 
Christ, he imitates his Master in a com- 
bination of faith and good works, of preach- 
ing and ministry. Outside of Japan, he is 
best known as a social service worker; 
in Japan, as a preacher. The truth is 
that he is both, and as with Jesus the one 
complements the other. 








Anglo-Russian Conference 
6 he second annual Anglo-Russian 
Conference, arranged by the Brit- 
ish Student Movement, was held De- 
cember 28-January 2, at St. Albans, 
near London. 

On the Anglican side Bishop Gore, 
whose presence throughout the first 
conference was perhaps the chief fac- 
tor in the value and success of its 
discussions, again gave two days to 
the group. The Anglican student 
members were drawn mainly from 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the theologi- 
cal colleges, the chairman being an 
Oxford undergraduate. The blessing 
of the Metropolitan Eulogius was 
conveyed to the conference by the 
Russian delegation and the opening 
service was in Russian. 

The sessions were devoted to the 
consideration of the two main sub- 
jects: the nature of the Kingdom of 
God as conceived by the Orthodox 
and the Anglican communions, respec- 
tively, and various conceptions of 
scriptural interpretations. The dis- 
cussions showed on both sides a will- 
ingness to learn and a real anxiety 
to understand what the Christian 
faith meant for the Christian of the 
East and a Christian of the West. 
To this same end addresses were 
given by both Russian and English 
students upon such religious prac- 
tices as prayers, confession and com- 
munion. 

The Eucharist and the Divine Lit- 
urgy were celebrated on alternate 


mornings during the conference in 
the chapel of the Retreat House. 
Uniting in the central act of wor- 
ship of the faith, both Orthodox and 
Anglicans were conscious of a oneness 
in Christ transcending every diver- 
gence of form or of intellectual con- 
cept. . This conference has re- 
sulted in the formation of the Fellow- 
ship of St. Albans and St. Sergius, 
which has for its chief aims the 
maintenance of relations by constant 
prayer, by the promotion of visits 
and practical service, and the holding 
of further conferences. 


Kagawa at Work 

T the center of the work of Mr. 
~\ Kagawa in Japan is a gathering 
of young people, from all parts of 
the country, who band themselves to- 
gether under the name Friends of 
Jesus. Annually, they hold a confer- 
ence (usually three days) at Got- 
emba, under the shadow of Mt. Fuji. 
These 1,300 young people have 
adopted five principles for this 
“Franciscan-Jesuit-Protestant Order,” 
(as Kagawa San recently described 
it): Faith in Jesus; Social Service; 
Love of Labor; Purity and Peace. 
The twenty-five practical points they 
have recently developed include a full 
program of Christian Socialism. Care 
is used to make the Friends of Jesus 
not a rival but a help to the local 
churches. 

Shikanjima is a residence district 
of Osaka, where mostly skilled indus- 
trial workers live. Here a new set- 
tlement building was opened, under 
Mr. Kagawa, last October. After 
the first month, the settlement gave 
hospitality to a strike and the work- 
ers held their daily meetings in the 
building. One of the men leaders is 
a member of the Settlement Church, 
and came to prayer meeting, praying 
for success in the strike, then he 
apologized to God, saying: “This is 
a place for love and service, and we 
are forced to use it as a place for 
class-struggle. But God is God, and 
He will bring justice!” After 
twenty-five days of patience and non- 
resistance the strike ended in a vic- 
tory. Seventy per cent of the strik- 
ers’ demands were granted. These 
were for such obvious necessities as 
union recognition, wage-raises (the 
average now is thirty-seven cents a 
day), accident prevention, health- 
provisions, reconstruction of the op- 
pressive dormitory system, etc. 


Summer Dates 

Pending the full list of European 
summer student conferences we give 
the following advance dates: 

Swanwick (England) July 1—19. 

Swanwick (England) July 25—31. 

International Student Service (near 
Paris) August 12—19. 
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Football teams need technical train- 
ing during the month before the sea- 
This has been a recog- 
nized fact. That presidents and offi- 
cers of local Christian Associations 
need as thorough training in the 
philosophy and technique of their 
work is beginning to be realized. In 
some places training is made a requi- 
site to acceptance of leadership. To 
answer the need for definite training, 
the Training School for College Y. M. 
C. A. Presidents was started in the 
summer of 1926 at Blue Ridge, 
(N. C.). The school will hold its 
third annual this summer 
June 8-July 19. 

Three courses are offered. The 
first will deal with the technique of 
the Christian approach to the campus 
and will be led by the two secretaries 
of the National Student Division in 
the southern field. The other two 
courses are Basic Principles of Chris- 
under W. D. Weatherford; 
and, the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, with W. E. Uphaus. Most col- 
leges allow credit, where desired, for 
work satisfactorily completed. The 
cost is approximately $140 and if the 
student finishes the six weeks he re- 


son opens. 


session 


tianity, 


The Birth 


[HE contemptible freshman—dis- 
dained, ignored, but  indispen- 
sable! Barely out of prep school, he 
severs connections with previous ac- 
tivities and commences what is prac- 
tically equivalent to regeneration. 


who were interested in the 
Association at prep school, are in 
danger of losing that interest after 
coming to college. There seems little 
that the underclassman can do for the 
Association. All the offices 
rightly are occupied by upperclass- 
men; naturally the former “Hi-Y” 
man turns to one of the numerous 
college activities to occupy his spare 
time. Quite likely, by the end of his 
sophomore year he is associate editor 
of a publication or is nearing a man- 
agership and is therefore unable to 
devote time to the work of the college 
Association. The student “Y” often 
does little or nothing to develop those 
fellows who are the logical future 
cabinet members. 


Fellows 


college 


Colgate is attempting to solve this. 
freshinan problem. At a mass meet- 
ing of the present freshman class, held 
early in the school year, an invitation 
was extended to men interested in 
forming a club similar to the “Hi-Y,” 


High Lights 


ceives a scholarship of $40. These 
tuition scholarships are offered by the 


Y.M.C. A. Graduate School. For 
further information write C. B. 
Loomis, 412 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta. 


The West, profiting by the expe- 
rience of the South in regard to 
training for local Association officers, 
will have a student section of the 
regular Y.M.C.A. Summer School 
at Estes Park, opening July 18 and 
remaining in session two weeks. Bruce 
Curry will have a course on the Bible 
and a second course on Recent Trends 
in Psychology and Their Bearing on 
Religion. It is expected also to have 
a course led by A. J. Gregg of the 


National Council on the Project 
Method in Program Building, and 


another special course in Association 
Methods for Student Officers. The 
director of the student section is to be 
E. B. Shultz, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Kansas. 
Those interested should write to 
Harold Colvin, Y.M.C. A. Building, 
Topeka. 


Student Secretaries of the Chris- 
tian Associations may avail them- 


of a Utility 


to include only freshmen, with the 
president of the college Association 
an honorary member. Out of 300, 
about forty handed in their names 
with information concerning Associa- 
tion interests or offices held in prep 
or high school. Fifteen men later 
formed the nucleus of a club, the pur- 
pose of which, as stated in its consti- 
tution, is “to create, maintain and ex- 
tend throughout the freshman class 
and college high standards of Christ- 
ian character and to cooperate in the 
work of the ‘Y’ cabinet.” There are 
regular officers and committees. The 
activities include: group meetings; 
hikes with noted professors; forming 
companionships; discussions of prob- 
lems; a meeting with the president of 
the university. A rather original 
method of insuring fair election of 
freshman class officers has been intro- 
duced by the club members. 

This brief outline reveals the 
possibilities of such a club for any 
college Association. It may truly be 
said the the freshman club was the 


birth of a utility on the Colgate 
campus. 
JOHN E. MArKs ’31. 
KENNETH BERRIEN 731. 
Colgate 


selves of special study opportunities 
this summer. There will be a group 
of religious workers with students 
studying at the University of Chi- 
cago and another group centering 
their graduate work in Union-Colum- 
bia in New York City. At Chicago, 
tichard H. Edwards of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation and Director of the United Re- 
ligious Work at Cornell University 
has been added to the staff for the 
summer months and will be in charge 
of two of the four special courses. 
The courses taught by Mr. Edwards 
are Moral and Religious Life in 
American Colleges and Student Coun- 
seling. Other courses are: Religious 
Education of the College Student to 
be taught by Professor Soares, and 
Religious Problems of Students, by 
Professor Shailer Matthews. July 
17-20 there will be a conference for 
those student personnel and religious 
workers who will not be able to take 
the six weeks of intensive study. This 
will give an opportunity for further 
consultation with a larger and more 
representative group of specialists in 
the various phases of student work. 
For further information about the 
Chicago group write Milton D. Mc- 
Lean, Y. M. C. A., University of Chi- 
cago, and for study opportunities in 
New York write A. R. Elliott, 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Racial equality—what makes men- 
tal differences in races—race preju- 
dice. These and other questions and 
problems regarding the various races 
of mankind were discussed in a series 
of weekly meetings during the latter 
part of February and the first part 
of March at the University of Den- 
ver. The group was led by Thomas 
R. Garth, of the university faculty. 
This is one way that a local Associa- 
tion of men and women is seeking to 
promote interracial understanding on 
a campus which serves a great va- 
riety of races. 


Dartmouth Christian Association 
has announced a series of discussions 
which are to be adventures in cooper- 
ative and creative thinking about re- 
ligion for the purpose of understand- 
ing and evaluating its resources for 
modern life. The announcement of 
the series states, in part: “If reli- 
gion has any peculiar salvation to 
offer it can be only because it brings 
to light certain facts of vital impor- 
tance which otherwise would be ig- 
nored, or because it suggests better 
adaptation to facts. The desire is to 
discover what may be the good of re- 
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ligion and honestly to inquire into its 
validity, its conditions, and 
quences.” 


conse- 


Among the topics to be discussed 
during the series and the leaders of 
the groups are, What religion should 
do for us—Professor Tweedy of Yale; 
What do religion and science have to 
do with each other?—Professor Mac- 
Kaye of Dartmouth; Can an intelli- 
gent man believe in God?—Ralph W. 
Sockman of New York; Faith, How 
secure it?—Professor Vernon of Dart- 
mouth; What is Prayer?—Professor 
Stone of Dartmouth; What shall we 
think of Jesus?—President Coffin of 


Union Theological Seminary, (New 
York). 
Seminars, discussion groups and 


community activities are included in 
the spring program of the Christian 
Association at Wesleyan University 
(Conn.) The published statement 
shows njne groupings. They are: 
(1) freshmen discussions, in which 
the principles of Jesus are related 
to present day problems; (2) follow- 
up of the Symposium on Religion 
which was held on the campus during 
the fall; (3) religious prejudice in- 
quiry, in which the prejudices are 
studied and the group aims to achieve 
a more intelligent appreciation of dif- 
ferences in religion; (4) seminar on 
organized religion; (5) world reli- 
gions seminar; (6) Christian mis- 
sions group; (7) leadership of boys; 
(8) prayer group; (9) group study- 
ing society and industry. These 
groups are under the direction of va- 
rious undergraduates. 


An agnostic, a scientist and a 
Christian minister, presenting three 
radically divergent views of religion 
and a new plan of discussion groups, 
were the innovations in the annual 
All-University Religious Conference 
held February 24-March 4 at the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Max Otto of the university Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Professor Arthur 
Compton, scientist of the University 
of Chicago, and A. W. Palmer, min- 
ister of Oak Park /(Ill.), were the 
speakers selected by the student com- 
mittee. 


The Colgate Inn, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Was the scene of a dinner March 
2nd when the cabinets from Hamil- 
ton College and Syracuse University 
were the guests of the Colgate Uni- 
versity Christian Association. There 
Was a great deal of good fellowship 
and an exchange of Association expe- 
riences. This is in line with the 
inter-visitation recommendation of the 
New York State Student Council 
Which is the northern section of the 
Middle Atlantic Field Council of Stu- 
dent Associations. 





A. BUEL TROWBRIDGE 


Leader, 1928 Pilgrimage to Europe. 

A few places are still available in 
the group which is going to Europe 
this summer under the auspices of the 
National Council of Student Associa- 
tions. This party of twelve students, 
led by Buel Trowbridge (Cornell and 
Oxford, now teaching at The Hill 
School), sails from New York June 30 
for a two months’ tour, planned to 


give some interesting contacts with 
students of European countries. A 
hike with German students in the 


Bavarian Highlands; a week in Ge- 
neva studying the League of Nations; 
some days at the Swanwick Student 
Conference (Great Britain) and at the 
I. S. S. Conference (near Paris) af- 
ford opportunity for personal contacts 
which do not come to the usual tourist. 

There will of course be innumerable 
other parties going abroad this sum- 
mer under the tutelage of Association 
secretaries and of professors. Any of 
these who wish to include some con- 


tacts with the Student Christian 
Movements of Eurone should write 
to the Student Division, 347 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York. 


“Mohammed goes to the mountain” 


and “Students participate in their 
own education by joining summer 
service and industrial groups,” states 


a folder, available at Student Division 
headquarters, (347 Madison Ave., 


SUMMER STUDENT 
CONFERENCES 

May 26-June 3—Tougaloo, Miss. 
June 1-11—Kings Mountain, N. C. 
June 5-15—Hollister, Mo. 
June 6-16—Estes Park, Col. 
June 9-17—Seabeck, Wash. 
June 12-20—Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 12-22—Eagles Mere, Pa. 
June 15-23—Northfield, Mass. 
June 15-25—Blue Ridge, N. C. 
June 23-28—Blairstown, N. J. 
(Prep.) 





New York). The folder contains the 
essential information about the eight 
groups which are being sponsored by 
the Student Association Movement 
this summer. Plans have been made 
for groups in Tacoma; Los Angeles; 
Denver; Houston; Detroit; Atlanta; 
New York; with both an industrial 
and Summer Service Group in New 
York City. 


Two Bible Study Camps will be 
held this summer, the one under the 
leadership of Dr. Sharman, well 
known for many books on the life 
and teachings of Jesus, and the other 
under the direction of A. Bruce 
Curry. The former group will study 
at Algonquin Park in Canada for five 
or six weeks beginning about July 15. 
This group is intended for mature 
leaders only. The Curry camp will 
be somewhere in the region of the 
Great Lakes, June 27-July 14. Fur- 
ther information about these groups 
can be obtained from any traveling 
student secretary or from the na- 
tional headquarters of either the stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A. or the student 
+. & ©. A. ar 

An unusual manner of obtaining a 
theme or striking motto for a confer- 
ence is announced in the Pacific 
Southwest Intercollegian in its issue 
of February 23. Looking ahead ten 
months to the next Asilomar Confer- 
ence, a member of the Field Council 
has offered a prize of $10 for a chal- 
lenging slogan, or central discussion 
topic, to be not more than six or 
seven words length. The winner is 
to be selected by a committee of 


judges from the Field Council. 


Better interpreters of affairs in 
foreign lands are not available than 
the students from those lands who 
are attending the schools and colleges 


of the United States. Discussion 
clubs in colleges, churches, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and 


civic organizations, wishing to have 
an adequate presentation of affairs 
in foreign lands, are finding the for- 
eign students to be well qualified to 
talk on these subjects. 

Opportunity for these groups to 
make use of such a service is offered 
by the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Students, which 
works among the ten thousand stu- 
dents from foreign countries in the 
colleges and universities of this coun- 
try. Under the Committee’s super- 
vision there are special bureaus for 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Korean 
and Russian students. Each bureau 
has its own secretary and publica- 
tions which circulate among Ameri- 
cans and foreign students. A nucleus 
for a speaking service has been built 
up around these secretaries. Each 
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“RELIGION AMONG 


—this was the 


topic which brought two hundred educators to Princeton February 17-19. The 
photographer corners four of the speakers at the opening banquet: Martyn Keeler (Yale 
student): President Coffin (Union Theological Seminary); President Wilkins (Oberlin); 


COLLEGE MEN” 


Dean Grauss (Princeton). 


man has a wide range of subjects 
on which he is prepared to speak. 
To supplement these five, the Com- 
mittee (with headquarters at 347 
Madison Avenue, New York), is list- 
ing other students in all sections of 
the country who are prepared to tell 
interested groups about their native 
lands. 


The Princeton Christian Conference 
of Preparatory Schools was held 
February 24-26. It opened with a 
banquet in the Commons at which 
there was an address of welcome by 
Dr. Charles W. Kennedy. Other ad- 
dresses during the meeting were de- 
livered by George Stewart of New 
York; John Timothy Stone of Chi- 
cago and President John Grier Hib- 
ben of Princeton. Harry Bone was 
in charge of the discussion groups 
and their leaders. Approximately 
100 school boys were delegates. 


Faculty interest in the Christian 
Association Movement among Negro 
colleges is growing daily. A confer- 
ence held recently at Macon (Ga.), 
with a number of the faculty men of 
the state present, plans a construc- 
tive cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. 
in the Georgia colleges. North Caro- 
lina college presidents and professors 
will convene in a state-wide meeting 
in April to consider the place of re- 
ligious education in the college cur- 
ricula, as well as in the extra curri- 
cular activities. Many professors, 
especially heads of departments of 
sociology, are cooperating with John 
Dillingham in a study of the ap- 
proach of the Y. M. C. A. to the 
colleges. 


Presidents and members of facul- 
ties, representing fourteen different 
Kansas institutions of learning, met 
in the Student Union Building at 
Kansas University, February 10-11, 
to consider “The State of Religion 


Among College Men.” The purpose 
and method of treatment followed 
closely that of the recent Princeton 
conference of administrators and 
faculty. 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley (Kansas 
University) entertained seventy-five 
delegates at the opening dinner and 
gave the address 


of welcome. Six 


fifteen-minute addresses were 
given on the conference theme 
from the viewpoint of an adminis- 
trator, a university preacher, a 
parent, a worker among college 
students, and the students them- 
selves. Reinhold Neibuhr repre- 
sented the standpoint of the uni- 
versity preacher and Ted Shult 

University Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, that of the worke1 
among students. Paul Pfuetze of 
K. S. A. C., recently 
Rhodes Scholar, spoke as one of 
the students. In the 
which followed, the group en- 
gaged in frank discussion of is 
sues which had been raised. 
There was an eager sharing of ex- 
perience. 


Kansas 


elected 


sessions 


Perhaps the most important results 
were: the centering of attention on 
the responsibility of the faculty in 
the character out-put of the colleges 
and universities; and, the appoint- 
ment of a Continuation Committee 
empowered to follow-up the confer- 
ence through further research. 


Sparkling Scraps 


From the 


President Wilkins: Of a typical 
college student body of 1,000 men, 
100 may be called religiously minded 
and 800 may be classed as indifferent; 
the remainder have dispensed with 
religion. 

Student Keeler (Yale): The dis- 
cussion of religion is no longer taboo 
in our colleges today. It is one of the 
most discussed matters everywhere. 
Wildman (Syracuse) : 
We discourage the daring of students 
because there is nothing but ashes in 
our eyes which once blazed with en- 
thusiasm. 


President Little (Michigan): Youth 
realizes the necessity of following 
Christ fearlessly. I personally be- 
lieve that students are nearer the 
truth than we. 


Professor 


Dean Sperry: The stadium exhibi- 
tion can no longer be termed ath- 
letics, but a rite of the tribe. It is 
the modern social successor of the 
ritual formerly observed around the 
maypole. We need to do in college 
chapel what is done in the stadium. 
One of the mystical experiences of 
my life occurred between halves at a 
Harvard game on Armistice Day, 
when fifty thousand spectators stood 
in silence at the clear notes of a 
bugle sounding taps. A communion 
with an invisible society of men was 
deeply felt. 

Professor Harris: You cannot talk 
about anything very long without 
coming into contact with religion. 


‘eporter’s Note book, at the recent Faculty Conference. 


Dean Mendell (Yale): The pres- 
ent generation has none of the fear 
of trying what it believes. 


President Hibben (Princeton): I 
believe that one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to religion in years past has 
been compulsory chapel. 


Dean Sperry: It is only graduate 
students who are actually trained in 
the scientific method. 
general have simply changed one au- 
thoritative dogma for another. The 
student now believes his biologist as 
implicitly and as particularly as once 
he believed his preacher. 


Master Trowbridge (The Hill): 
The one crime of our universities is 
the over-organization and busy-ness 
of college life. 


Dean Jones: Gandhi says that the 
greatest word ever spoken is: “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 


Secretary Van Dusen (Y.M.C.A.): 
We have got to quit apologizing for 
God and start worshiping Him. 


President Little: There is little dif- 
ference between the dogmatist, be he 
in the game of religion or of science 


Headmaster Stearns (Phillips): Wé 
need to make religion hard. 


President (St. Johns): ! 
question whether a religion, born of 
Asia and Asia Minor two thousané 
years ago, is necessarily the 
word on the question. 
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or by calling future conferences or 
groups to probe deeper into critical 
problems. - 


During February and March there 
were a number of mid-winter student 
conferences. For eastern New Eng- 
land, the group met at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, February 10-12 and 
heard Henry Van Dusen and Norman 
Thomas as the main speakers. Feb- 
ruary 24, 25, and 26 one hundred 
and three students of western Penn- 
ylvania gathered in a State Student 
Conference at New Castle under the 
auspices of the western part of the 
student council of the State Y. M. 
C. A. Among the leaders of this 
gathering were Dean M. G. Filler of 
Dickinson College, Philo C. Dix, Dr. 
D. G. Latshaw, Andrew Roy, George 


K. Smith, Leo H. Kohl and L. A. 
Pickett. 
On the same week-end the Student 


Volunteer Unions and the Student 
Christian Associations of New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Colum- 
bia were sponsoring a conference at 


il 


AY 


TT 


I 





“BIG GUNS” 





AT BRIDGEWATER 


It was a memorable event which brought to this small Virginia college at one time the fol- 


ing: (front row) Charles Corbett, R. B. Eleazor, Sherwood Eddy, Roy Akagi, Mrs. Lucia 

Mead. Standing behind Mr. Eddy and Mr. Akagi are Dean Charles Wright and 
President Paul Bowman of Bridgewater. 

Gettysburg College (Pa.), centering other Religions and Cultures—Ed- 


in the theme, “Challenges Involved in 
the World Expansion of Christian- 
ity.” The conference was so planned 
as to function through commissions, 
led as follows: The Appreciation of 


Team Stirs Virginia 
Colleges 


66 RE we complacent?” is the 

-\ heading of one editorial in the 
Ring-Tum-Phi of Washington and 
Lee University, which followed the 
Christian World Education speakers. 
Says the Editor: 


Washington and Lee 
opportunity last week-end to hear the 
greatest array of forceful speakers ever 
brought to Lexington. Any one of these 
men would make a first-class speaking 
program alone, produce a series of lec- 
turers and discussion leaders when teamed 
together which it will take superhuman 
efforts on the part of those in charge of 
the meetings here to surpass. The type 
of messages presented, the broad view- 
points expressed by these men, their tol- 
erance of the ideas of others, their will- 
ingness to hear contrary opinions on 
moot subjects, and their discussion of 
practical problems in which thinking stu- 
dents are interested, all operated to line 
up the student body behind them. 


The program had its origin and its 
execution in the State Student Coun- 
cil of Virginia. Plans were laid prac- 
tically a year in advance. The fol- 
lowing men and organizations en- 
tered into this group leadership: 
Professor Latourette (Yale); James 
Myers (Federal Council); George 
Collins (F. O. R.); Wilbur Simmons 


students had the 


(I. P. A.); Lucia Ames Mead and 
Frederick Libby (Council for Pre- 
vention of War); Baron Alexander 


Von Meyerdorff (Institute of Inter- 
national Education); Hon. Theodore 
Marburg (former American Minister 
to Belgium); Professor E. L. Fox 
(Randolph Macon); W. C. Craver; 
Roy Akagi; Sherwood Eddy; Arthur 
tugh; R. B. Eleazor; Charles Cor- 
bett; O. R. Magill. 


The month of February was given 
to the conferences. Usually, four or 
five leaders were on each of sixteen 
campuses for two days. Four other 
schools held briefer conferences. 

The state office sent out sugges- 
tions for the programs, biographies 
and subjects of the leaders for the 
particular campuses. College papers 
were utilized. Local committees of 
faculty and students built their own 
conference program, selecting the 
themes, according to the leadership 
available. During the course of the 
conferences, the leaders were in 
charge of approximately 136 classes, 
60 chapels and convocations and 120 
voluntary meetings of smaller size. 

Many felt that the classroom ap- 
proach was the most valuable, because 
it dealt first-hand with problems in 
history, sociology, economics and re- 
ligion. The range of subjects in- 
cluded Missions, Foreign Policy, His- 
tory and Relations to the Far East, 
Russia, Race Relations, Sex, Prohibi- 
tion, Naval Program, League of Na- 
tions and the World Court, Industrial 
problems and the task of the Chris- 
tian in the new social order. 

This plan of using a group of lead- 
ers is practical and _ inexpensive. 
Traveling together by automobile 
eliminated much expense and the to- 
tal cost for each college ranged from 
$20 to $50. 

R. WILBUR SIMMONS. 
Washington and Lee. 


mund Soper; Christian Unity—George 
W. Richards; Mutuality in Missions 
—Kenneth Latourette; Qualities of 
Christian Training Needed Today— 
Frank McKibben; How Can Western 
Civilization Contribute to the Bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom of God?— 
Treadwell Smith and Arthur Moor, 
and Translation of Internationalism 
into Campus and Individual Living— 
W. J. Kitchen and Gladys Taylor. 
The colleges of eastern New Eng- 
land gathered at Poland Springs, 
Maine, on the week-end of March 2-4 
and talked about the Resources for 
Modern Christian Living. The lead- 
ers were Professor Henry H. Tweedy, 


Professor Manley O. Hudson and 
Rev. Leslie J. Adkins. The Interest 
Groups Sunday morning were on 


Mohammedanism, India, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Religious Perplexities, and Rela- 
tions of Men and Women. 





An important study of religious 
interests and needs of students is in 
progress at DePauw University 
(Ind.). The study has been author- 
ized by President L. H. Murlin and 
is being conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Religious Council of three 
faculty members and four students. 
When all the facts pertinent to the 
moral and religious life of students at 
De Pauw have been gleaned it is the 
purpose of the sub-committee to bring 
together representative members of 
the student body and faculty to dis- 
cuss the meaning of these facts and 
to plan next steps. 


Nebraska Wesleyan has a speaker 
on some world issue every Monday 
morning in assembly. Outstanding 
leaders who are experts -on interna- 
tional problems have been scheduled 
for this series which is being care- 
fully planned. Wesleyan also has 
a large map with a light showing the 
crucial places in relationships between 
nations. 
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Thought Trends Among Theologs 


A Plea for Church Unity 

The student body of Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute has (almost unani- 
mously) signed a memorial which is 
to be presented to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which meets in Kansas City 
in May, asking the conference to ap- 
point a commission to consider or- 
ganic union with other denominations 
and to give all who are interested in 
such a proposition an invitation to 
take part in the consideration of the 
question of union. The movement 
was started by Don Lemkau, a grad- 
uate of the University of lowa and 
a student in the institute. 


Requisites to Church Unity 


The writer is a hopeful believer in 
the ibility of church unity. It 
was therefore with pleasant antic! 
pations that he went as a delegate to 
which boasted as its 
“Toward a More United 
But, alas, when will Chris 
intellect cannot be 


a conference 
theme: 

Church.” 
tendom learn that 


standardized? 


Conservatives may agree on the 
minimum of faith; Lib- 
may also agree among them- 

Such an obvious physical 


will then be born can only 


irreducible 
eral 
selve 


cleavage a 


prove far more unhealthy than our 
present state where the real cleavage 
cuts across the lines of all organized 
groups. Ought not the united church 
to be inclusive of both liberal and 
conservative elements? 

If the pulse of the student dele- 
gates could have been recorded I sus 
pect it would have been mostly in 


accord with the masterly appeals for 
tolerance and appreciation as deli 
ered by Henry Hodgkin of China and 
Lynn Harold Hough of Detroit. Dr 


Hodgkin expressed it forcefully: 


“Tolerance is that which allows u 
to give the other man his right to 
believe when he fundamentally dif 
fers from us.” Further he said, “It 
is never right to urge a man to ac 
cept your convictions, but urge him 
to go the full length of his own con 
victions.’ 

rhe tolerant attitude is an indi 
pensable pre-requisite of church unity. 
The other pre-requisite is that we be 
more truly ecumenical Christian 


br. Hough applied this type of think 
He de 


women of 


ing to our problem of unity 
sire to see and 


the 
and 


more men 
all-round psychological type, men 
who the ai Cl 
nature of Methodist 


the Congre 


combine 
the 
nature of 


women 
plinarian 
the 
gational bodies, and the authoritarian 
nature of the with the dia 
lectical nature of Presbyterian 


with free 


Romanist 
the 


A united church is possible only with 
inclusive individuals. When church- 
men become conscious of a fundamen- 
tal psychological need in their nature 
which remains unanswered by their 
system, but which can be remedied 
by an opposing system unity will be 
accomplished. At that moment differ- 
ing systems will be drawn together 
by understanding sympathy. But, in- 
asmuch as there will always be dif- 
fering methods of physical expression 
and varying intellectual convictions, 
the need for the tolerance as outlined 
by Dr. Hodgkin will always remain. 

Wesley G. Nicholson, Harvard The- 


ological School. 
Anti-Big-Navy Resolutions 


The following resolution was passed 
by the Inter-Seminary Conference of 
New England which met at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in Febru- 
ary. Recent developments in Wash- 
ington seem to indicate that this res- 
olution and others that have been 
forwarded, are in a fair way toward 
the accomplishment of their aims: 


“We earnestly protest against the 
proposed Big Navy program as a 
step away from peace, being in fact 
competitive, provocative in war psy 
chology and utterly unwarranted at 
a time when we are urging disarma- 
ment upon Europe. We particularly 
deplore the removal from the bill of 
the authorization for the President 
to suspend building if another nava 
reduction conference is held. Ws 
urge that the influence of our Go 
ernment continue to be thrown on 
the side of naval reduction by inter- 
national agreement and be exerted 
helpfully in favor of treaties that 
shall offer hope of ultimate security 
for all peoples through cooperation 
and organized goodwill, not force.” 

A similar resolution was passed by 
individual members of the faculty and 
student bodies of Union Theological 
Seminary and Yale Divinity School. 
The Union petition contained 169 
signatures, including those of 17 fac- 
ulty members. The Yale petition con- 
tained 176 names, including 10 fac- 
ulty signatures. 


GARDINER M. Day. 


Trinity Church, Boston. 


The Interseminary 
Movement 


4 be Interseminary Movement is the 

direct lineal descendant of the In- 
terseminary Missionary Alliance, or- 
ganized in 1880. In 1898 the Alliance 
organized itself into the Theological 


Section of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association in order more 
closely to integrate itself with the 
young men’s and young women’s 


movements in the colleges and with 
the World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion, 


Throughout its history the Move 
ment has enlisted the service of a 
notable group of student leaders. J. 
Ro Stevenson, Robert P. Wilder, S. 


Karle Taylor, Dr. Ewing (late of 
India), and in more recent days, 
Thornton Penfield, Harrison Elliott 


and Paul Micou, have been among it 


ecretaries, 


The war drew away much leader 
ship from the whole Christian Stu 
dent Movement to work with the 


troops, but in the year 1918-1919 Sher 
wood Day, formerly of Yale and India, 
traveled through the seminaries. For 
vears the Movement has been 
secure a full-time man to 
carry on its work but has secured the 
part-time of national 
cal During the last year 


everal 
unable to 
service or lo 


ecretaries 


Ernest W. Warrington has giver 
time to the 1928-29 
hoped that some 
cured for a period of years. 


The 


work and in 


able man can be 


purpose of the Movement 


develop mutual understanding among 


students of different ies wit 
diverse viewpoints, to deepen thei 


sight, widen their horizons, and to er 


semina 


list the best of American youth 
the service of the Church. In carry- 
ing out this purpose, publications, 


cal retreats, and national conferer 
(two of these have been in com 
tion with the Student Volunte 


Quadrenniums at Indianapolis a! 
Detroit), have proven effective. 

At Detroit, in December, 1927, m« 
than 300 students, from ninety sen 


naries, met for the most notable 
significant gathering of theolog 
students ever held in the history 


the country. 

The Movement has stood for in 
siveness in being hospitable to ¢ 
type of theological outlook, but it 
struggled definitely toward a n 
unified church in seeking to b 
down prejudice, to promote wu! 
standing, and to develop an ecun 
cal mind among students. 


GEORGE STEWAR’ 


— 
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A Student Church 


MIRACLE! Upon a campus al- 
<X most sterile religiously, accord- 
ing to the popular public conception, 

genuine student church has sprung 
into being. From the first chapter 
of its genesis, it is strictly a student 
creation. The story of its develop- 
ment is interesting to anyone con- 
cerned with the religious needs of 
students. 

At seven-thirty, on the evening of 
February 12th, the doors of Crouse 
College (overlooking the Syracuse 
Campus) opened to receive the larg- 
est group of students attending a 
strictly religious function in many 
years. Over a thousand students of 
all faiths, races and _ nationalities 
were meeting upon their own campus 
to worship God together. 

The Student Church came into be- 
ing to meet a need which was keenly 
felt by the student From the very 
start paternalism from faculty or 
church sources was avoided. A single 
student called together a Student 
Church Committee, representing all 
including students who 
had been outstanding in campus re- 
ligious work. Henceforth the commit- 
tee functioned democratically. Several 
faculty Methodist 
minister, were added to this pioneer 
group. 

Some time ago a questionnaire, en 
titled My Student Church, appeared 
Approximately 1,000 
students took time to reply fully to 
each question asked. In some respects 


tr 


faiths and 


members and a 


on the campus. 


le result was a conservative state- 
ment of satisfaction with the status 
quo. However, contrary to popular 
conception, the replies revealed that a 
great majority of the students seek 
ut the church “for worship and in- 
spiration.”” On the other hand, many 
believe that “church attendance is 
not necessary to being a Christian.” 
“Hypocrisy within the church” keeps 
but few students away. The sermon 
received just a few more votes than 
the music in being selected as the 
most important element in a church 
Service. Meditation and prayer were 
enumerated as next in importance 
and old familiar hymns were declared 
t be still popular with students. 
There was nearly a deadlock in the 
choice of sermon material. By a one- 
or-two-vote-majority it was signified 
that sermons should be “an intellec 
tual discourse to clarify intellectual 
problems.” A “frank attempt to 
throw light on social problems” was 
the runner-up. Strangely, few stu- 
dents favored “a greater use of the 
forum method” in the service and 
quiet meditation was said to be more 
i 


lesirable than public prayer. Living 


up to advance speculation, the collec- 
tion of an offering was unanimously 
ruled out, baskets in the back of the 
auditorium being preferred, but the 
committee was surprised by the find- 
ing that most students wished to re- 
tain the Scripture reading, responsive 
reading and the Apostles and Nicene 
Creed. Soft music, silent prayer and 
benediction constitute the favorite 
closing form. 

With these results as guides, the 
committee made its plans. As the 
first service started, the lights were 
turned out leaving only candle-light. 
A student in the college of Fine Arts 
played the Ave Maria. The lights 


flashed on as the congregation rose 
to sing the doxology. A passage on 
wisdom was read from Ecclesiasticus 
and Hallelujah was sung by a sopho- 
more girl. During the offering, which 
held a place in the initial service 
only because financially essential, the 
Cradle Song was played as a violin 
solo. Dr. John W. Hart, the only 
nen-student participant, spoke on 
The Religion of the Undergraduate. 
The hymn, Faith of Our Fathers was 
sung, with the lights lowered, and 
the service closed with a period of 
silent prayer while the chimes played. 

Such is the answer of Syracuse 
students to the query, are students 
through with religion. 

GORDON HALSTEAD. 


Expressing Student Experience 
In Purpose Statement 


\ HEN the tenth Biennial Conven- 

tion of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the fifth 
National Student Assembly meets 
in Sacramento (Cal.) this month 
one of the chief issues. will be 
a restatement of the alternate per- 
sonal basis of membership used by 
Student Associations. The question 
of the basis upon which the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of 
the United States of America shall 
be affiliated is not a new one. In 1913 
the question was under discussion for 
student Associations, and an alter- 
nate personal basis was adopted at 
the 1920 Convention. At that time 
the basis as related to city, town, and 
rural Associations was up for discus- 
sion and the ninth National Conven- 
tion in 1926 adopted an alternate per- 
sonal basis for those Associations 
other than student that might prefer 
it to the Protestant 
Church Basis. 


Evangelical 


The principle of the personal basis 
was recognized in 1914 when the 
General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation  re- 
quested that its affiliated national 
movements operate on bases which 
would bar no student from full mem- 
bership because of church affiliation. 
Since 1906 The World’s Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association has made 
important changes in its basis, and 
many national movements within the 
World’s Associations and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation have 
made restatements of their aims and 
bases so that they would better ex- 
press the Christian purpose at the 
heart of the movement. 

When the college generation of 
1915-1920 worked valiantly for the 
alternate basis there was earnest con- 
viction that the Movement could gain 


reality and vitality only through the 
use of a purpose which allowed in- 
dividual expression of religious ex- 
perience. It was a burning issue to 
the students of that day, and this 
present step in the life of the Stu- 
dent Movement of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association goes 
deeply into the Christian experience 
and convictions of this generation. 

The National Student Council has 
used the present alternate basis for 
seven years and about two-thirds of 
the Associations have adopted it. In 
three student generations there has 
been experience in administration, 
and their present proposals are 
based upon careful study and definite 
experiment. The center of the pres- 
ent personal basis is a_ statement 
similar to the one used by the stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion with an affirmation of the Chris- 
tian faith as a preamble. Members 
declared themselves in sympathy with 
this purpose. Cabinet and board 
members committed themselves to 
furthering it, and two-thirds of these 
bodies were required to be members 
of churches entitled to representation 
in the Federal Council. 

The new proposal contains no 
church membership qualification. It 
makes the center of loyalty the ac- 
ceptance of a purpose which is at once 
a national statement of purpose for 
the Student Movement, a basis of 
membership for those Associations 
using it, and a personal declaration 
for each member. It declares that: 
“We... unite in the desire to rea- 
lize full and creative life through a 
growing knowledge of God. We de- 
termine to have a part in making 
this life possible for all people. In 
this task we seek to... follow Him.” 

(Turn to page 211) 
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Correspondence 


Yesterday’s Foreign Students 
DEAR EDITOR: 

It is delightful and encouraging to 
meet again here in China many stu- 
dents who, returning from study in 
America, are taking positions in the 
national life of their home country. 
In Canton the new chairman of the 


Civil Government Commission is a 
Ph.D. of Columbia. The Acting Presi- 
dent of the First Chung-shan Uni- 
versity is a graduate of Yale, while 


the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs 
is from Chicago and the Commissioner 
of Taxation is from Illinois. Even in 
the Military Council there is a man 
who was formerly an active member 
of the Chinese Students’ Christian As- 
sociation. The true from 
Nanking to Canton. 

I found that most of these student 


Same Is 


have a warm appreciation of the 
United States and the work of the 
Association. In Fukien where the 
anti-Christian sentiment is the high- 
est at present, I was glad to find 
William Huang, Commissioner of 
Education for the whole _ province, 


graduate of the Teachers’ College and 
former member of the C. S.C. A. He 
level best to cooperate 
ith the Christian schools. I 
posters on the streets 
for hi ympathy with the missions. 
On the whole, I found this new group 
of American students seri- 
ous-minded, willing to 
hard for public good. 
Sincerely, 
PAUL C, 


is doing his 
noticed 


attacking him 


returned 
idealistic and 


labor 


MENG. 
[Mr. Meng has just returned from 


Visits to student cente: in China 
and Europe. Many student Associa 
tions will want the privilege of hav 
ing him as a campus guest in the 


coming months.—EDITORS. ] 


Carnival or Conlerence? 
DEAR EDpitor: 

You ask am I going to Northfield” 
As you know, I had never considered 
not going are the vita 
mins in my yearly diet! But, North 
field comes on our carnival week-end 
and I play bassoon in the orchestra 
of the carnival 

Of course it difficult 
for me to choose between tooting my 
horn for an hour or two, 
ference which may bring 
inspiration. But, in college 
carnival is the big event of the year. 


conferences 


show. 
would not be 
and a con- 
permanent 
circles the 


I am in a college circle, and if I do 
not help exalt this little frolic I shall 
urely have a black eye. If I were 


strong enough I should leave the 
smaller and attend the larger; but I 
have to live with these people, and 
from their viewpoint my cooperation 
is more important than is my allegi- 
ance to my scale of values. I can see 
that for my own petty, selfish good 
I must stay here to please them and 
therewith I may Christmas 
dinner of spiritual food which might 
nourish me for the rest of my life. 
There are compensations, of course, 
and I shall have to find them. But 
I see clearly that during my life I 
may often have to sacrifice the larger 
for the smaller in order to preserve 
the general peace of mind. 
Sincerely, 
A STUDENT. 


lose a 


Your College. 
Maximum: A Million! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I have your memorandum. It gives 
the first indication I have had that 
Big Bill Thompson possessed any in- 
tellect to roll over in his grave! 

Your announcement that Maude 
Royden and Herbert Gray are both 
to contribute to your next issue is 
great news. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
mounts higher and higher with each 
succeeding month! 

Enclosed are samples of two letters 





" s 7 <" 
THE WORLD'S A 
y ‘ _ 
VILLAGE 
in common interest. Here, for 
instance, are a few friends, in 
near and far corners of the 
world, who last month renewed 
their subscriptions to the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN in order to keep 
in touch with the Student 
Christian Movement of the 
United States: 
Russell L. Durgin, Re F. C. Stephen- 
Omori, Tokyo-fu, on, 
Japan 99 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Ont 
Re J. Roy Strock, 
Pris u LC HM Thomas Furukawa, 
College 1523 Nuuanu Ave., 
‘ tu o. India Honolulu, Hawaii 
—S ae . Lowell W Mell, 
Anes "a ‘ Uni of Hawaii 
ee tm. ee Gi: Be 
Re Flemington, Honoluln Hawaii 
Mt Allison Univ., (15 copies) 
Sackville N S 
Kiresley Birge 
Ed Parrett Stamboul 
Alberta College, Constantinople, 
telleville, Ont Turkey 
Mary ( Rowell Harold B. Ingalls, 
134 Crescent Rd., Taiku 
Toronto, Ont Shanei China 











which I am using. The first was sent 
to a selected list of faculty people, 
college presidents, student pastors, 
secretaries and cabinet members; the 
second to all Detroit delegates who 
were not subscribers. We will keep 
at this job of building up the sub- 
scription list until we have something 
like a decent showing, if it takes all 
summer. We ought to have a mini- 
mum of 15,000 subscribers in the 
United States, and I believe it can 
be done. 
Cordially yours, 

RAYMOND B. CULVER. 

Portland, Ore. 


Indispensable! 
DEAR SIR: 

I find that I cannot do without 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, so please ente! 
my subscription and let me have thi 
January issue. There too many 
good things there. 

Sincerely, 
Roslinvale, Mass. R. B. MAXTED. 


A Cycle of Prayer 


{ traveling secretaries, stat 
and national, are using a cycle 
of prayer for their work and for the 
entire Student Association Movement. 


are 


It is arranged for weekly or monthly 
use. Under the arrangement for a 
week, three major subjects are 


grouped under each day, so that daily 
prayer will include: a geographical 
area of our Movement; a phase of 
the National Council program; a fra- 
ternal fellowship. The 
weekly cycle follows: 


movement or 


Sunday 
Pacific Field 


bield 


Coast Northwest 
The South Pacific 
Worship and Bibk 
Church work with 

Monday 
Rocky 


Coast 
tudy 
student ehure! 
Mountain Field 
Southwest Field 
Relations of men 
Your Women's 
Council of Christian 
Tuesday 
Colored 


and 
Christian Associatl 
Associations 


women 


Field 


eligiou iew pol 


Student 
Reconstruction of 
Hi-Y 

Wednesday 
Middle West 
Life 


Committee on 


work 


Field 
guidances 
Friendly telatior 


work 


Student Volunteer Movement 
Thursday 
The South 
Development of service motives 
The general Y. M.C. A. Movement 
Friday 
The Middle Atlantie Field 
Personal Evanyvelism 
The World’ Student Christian Federa 
tion: John R. Mott. chairman; Messrs 
Henriod, Miller and Hoffmann 
Saturday 
New England Field 
Education for the elimination of pre ce 


Canadian Christian Movement 

This cycle, which grew out of the 
conference at St. Clair (Mich.), 
January of the traveling student sec 
retaries, may also be found useful by 
any friend of the student Movement 
Copies may be had from any traver 
ing secretary. 


Student 
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(From page 209) 


There are fundamental reasons for 
proposing a new statement. The 
Student Movement needs a national 
purpose statement used by all Asso- 
ciations as a declaration of their com- 


mon loyalty and faith. The present 
statement, although technically ac- 
cepted by two-thirds of the move- 


ment, has fallen into disuse as a liv- 
ing description of purpose. For stu- 
dents today it lacks the sense of a 
cooperative enterprise; it is not the 
product of the experience of the 
groups who use it. <A _ statement 
natural to student age and experi- 
ence is not made in theological terms. 
new statement is the result of 
four years’ experiment and consulta- 
tion; it is student wording of student 
experience expressing an intention to- 
ward life without attempting a state- 
ment of belief. It gives incentive 
to action, individually and socially, 
and expresses loyalty to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and 
the Federation, and is interpreted to 
be in harmony with their aims and 
purposes. Since it must be a short 
statement, clearly worded and easily 
remembered, _ it 


The 


cannot define at 
length the position, platform, or 
method of the Student Movement. 
Each student Association will speci- 


fically apply the great intentions of 
the purpose to its own thought and 
life in supplementary statements 
made each year in the specific terms 
of that campus. The movement in- 
terprets throughout its local and na- 
tional life what it means to have a 
growing knowledge of God, some ex- 
perience of working with other peo- 
ple toward a full and creative life, 
and the reality and joy which comes 
vhen one follows Jesus. 
Students 
change 
enging’ 
wh experience in 


who wish to see 
consider it a 


statement 


this 
chal- 
expressing their 
their own terms. 
It seems to make the Christian Asso- 
ciation sible to all students 
terested in the Christian faith and 
ife, whatever their race or creed. 
Whatever action may be taken by 
the Convention, this effort to express 
the central loyalty and faith of the 


adonted 


acces 


in- 


movement has meant untold dis- 
coveries of spiritual truth and power. 
If this article ever has a second 
chapter it ought to deal with the 
statements which local Associations 


make in the next four years as their 
interpretation in life and faith of 
this common intention. 

If any reader wants further infor- 
mation or wishes to ask specific ques- 
tions, address the National Student 
Council, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

LESLIE BLANCHARD. 





SCENE: 


tee on academic standing. 


The Periscope 


Office of Professor A, chairman of the commit- 


He is discussing with Pro- 


fessor B the marks of the latter’s students, 


B—Carlson is just above the dead 
line in every course but yours. I ex- 
pect the others passed him because 
of his football. 

A—I can’t 
but I 


for the others 
don’t think it does him any 
good to permit him to remain in 
school. He simply can’t do the work. 
I’m in bad with some of the students 
who, have tried to wheedle me into 
passing him. He gets the little he 
does by a group of them tutoring and 
cramming him. 

B—Perhaps he’ll drop of his own 
accord now the season is over. How 
about Thomas? He received a few 
high marks and several flunks? 

A—He is brilliant but erratic. It 
is unfortunate that we have no ar- 
rangement by which he could take a 


speak 


few lecture courses and do _ super- 
vised reading for the rest. 
B—Now, now! none of your fool 


theories. How about Andrews? 

A—He bluffed all term and cribbed 
in the final. 

B—Why wasn’t that turned over to 
the Honor Council? 

A—It was, but they did nothing. 
He seems to have some kind of power 
over his fraternity brothers who are 


on the Council and they influenced 
the rest—probably returned the same 
kind of favor. 


B—Something must be done about 
the Council if what you say is true. 
Can you prove your charges? 

A—No, the crib was one of those 
certain but unprovable ones. That it 
was certain from An- 
drews’ weak resistance. The motives 
of the Council support my interpre- 
tation in detail, but there is nothing 
on which to take drastic action. They 
will be caught out, though, sooner or 
later, and should be severely han- 
dled. Better no Honor System at all. 

B—That’s right, we must look into 


is clear to me 


it. Tell me about the rest on this 
list. 

A—Well, Bartell would study, I 
think, if he could get out of that 
dorm. They have a regular rough- 


house nightly. You will find the rest 
there doing poor work also, I suspect. 
Thorne is an activity man. The frater- 
nity coerced him to get on the Prom 
committee and he was so efficient at 
it and got such a thrill out of it that 
he’s in everything. The point 
tem is no good for it is geared up 
to the superior so that while he is 


Sys- 


not technically over-pointed he’s do- 
ing much more than he can carry. 
I’m sorry to say it but since you al- 
ways observe strict confidence 
garding our conferences—Overton is 
all gummed up _ emotionally from 
heavy petting. He told me he “sim- 
ply couldn’t concentrate” and in a 
talk together I won his confidence and 
we went over the matter pretty thor- 
oughly. He is trying a constructive 
program and I don’t know yet how 
he will come out. A number of both 
men and women students are in the 
same boat. Smith’s athletics keeps 
him so tired that he can’t study in 
the evenings. He’s a four-letter man 
and as the Alpha Betas have an ex- 
clusively athletic ideal they bring tre- 
mendous pressure to bear to keep him 
at it against his will. He sees it all 
and would cut out about half of it if 
they would let him, or if he was a lit- 
the more independent. Horton has 
learned his lesson, I think. He’s the 
typical spoiled High School favorite. 
There is one not on this list I would 
like to mention—Margaret Nelson. 
Don’t look surprised, I know she’s 
straight “A.” Her assigned work is 
meticulously perfect. But she doesn’t 
know a blessed thing outside her 
courses. I never knew a_ student 
could much in a field of en- 
deavor for an ulterior purpose. Yet 
her motive is clearly not intellectual 
interest but the pride of grades. If 
she makes Phi Bet I’m agin’ it! I 
must say, B, talking intimately with 
these students has opened my eyes to 
a lot. Some profs actually don’t real- 
ize that their subject is only one of 
several. Many of the boys have to 
work far too much to earn their way. 
A good many know nothing about 
studying and some have already had 
their natural impulse to learn almost 
squelched by abominable high school 
teachers—a few of our own profs, if 
you'll permit me, are completing the 
process. And certain students should 
be made to take certain indis- 
criminately required courses. If—. 

B—(Laughingly) A, you’d better 
start a college of your own. If you 
weren’t so much a favorite with the 
students and one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the faculty we’d 
never put up with your impossible 
Utopian agitations! 

(Curtain) 


re- 





do so 


not 


OBSERVER. 








The Intercollegian 





For “balanced rations” for April I 
recommend: 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC MetHop. (Henry Nelson Wie- 
man. Maemillan. $2.25). The book 
of the year if you think valid Chris- 
tian truth is worth wrestling for. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. (H. A. Over- 
street. Norton, $3.) How become 


educated?—unless you know 
mental tricks and capacities. 
RELIGION AND SOCIAL’ JUSTICE. 
(Sherwood Eddy. Doran. 15 cents.) 
Read this before deciding you must 
choose religion or social reform. 


your 


. * 


> 


It seems already evident that “Re- 
Social Justice” (which I 

included in this month’s “ra- 
tions”) will have a wide reading. 
During the past month Eddy has 
been filling speaking engagements in 
the colleges of Virginia, Illinois and 
Iowa and as we go to press is on his 
way back to a student gathering at 
Lubbock, Texas. 


ligion and 


ha e 


William Adams Brown, whose 
books have helped many of us to 


deepen our devotional lives, has just 
finished a new book which deals with 
a simple statement of the Christian 
faith, a sort of systematic theology 
for laymen. The title is “Beliefs 
That Matter.” Association Press 
promise to have it ready by Easter. 
* * * 

The University of Oregon is to send 
a team of debaters around the world. 
Two seniors and a junior compose the 
team. Their schedule includes the 
following ports of call: Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Japan, China, Ceylon, In- 
lia, Egypt, Scotland, Ireland. It 
will be recalled that last month 
we reported the departure of a 
team Bates on a similar 


world tour. 
* + * 


from 


The accompanying cut tells in 
vivid fashion what happens to 
money. Eighty-two 
past, present or 
future—and eighteen cents for 
Our 
Congrega tionalist 


taxpayers’ 
cents for war 


combined peace interests! 


friend The 


FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


ignorance, and is propagating preju- 
dices on the college campus ‘as thick 
as beggar’s lice in a_ rundown 
pasture.’ It has intensified class 
consciousness and has 


made young 
men and women snobbish who have 
nothing to be snobbish about; 


the college campus is full of pre- 
judices.” So says Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, of Grinnell, who always re- 
members the needs of the underprivi- 

student. One of the best words 
for such a situaticn wherever it exists 


leged 


is one which Gale Seaman picked out 
of a_ book by professor Le son, 
“The Crowd”: 
“The - aristocracy which education 
bestows may become as_ thoroughly 


edious and dist 
racy of money 


asteful as the aristoc- 
unless we make an in- 
uperiority acceptable to so- 
ciety by the 


life 


tellectual 


superiority of our moral 
” *« * 


We have not talked about fraterni- 
ties for quite a while. I always feel 
that their real danger is in leading 
men to minor loyalties. Dean Men- 
dell of Yale is reported to have said 
this, recently, about fraternities: 

To-day they do not maintain the stand- 

ard as they have been reputed in the 

earlier days They must face the charge 
that the senior society men are no longer 
through the fraternities establishing stand- 
ard which in themselves justify their 

‘ istence 
The junior fraternities are confronted 
to-day with a considerable body of honest 
conviction that they are worthless or even 
harmful at Yale. The foolish small town 
quality of initiating is, to say the least, 


in bad taste. The marked tendency to 

encourage (some would say compel) drink- 

ing on the part of the initiates is intol- 

erable The open house system now in- 

augurated has the tendency to increase 

the drift toward snobbish aloofness. 

* * 
The Wayfarer has turned propa- 


gandist. He (or she!) is going to put 







OAi 


The Wayfarer 


his (or her) shoulder to a great cru- 
sade, namely, the speedy introduction 
in every college of afternoon tea. We 
learn that there are a few oases in 
the desert of tealess colleges where in 
clandestine manner certain groups al- 
ready meet for tea and talk. May their 
numbers multiply and their courage 
increase! May they learn ways of se- 
curing boiling water and never start 
the brew without it! May they so suc- 
cessfully break the ice of many cabinet 
meetings and discussion groups that 
something to eat or drink as a prelude 
to good talk is a biological necessity. 
# x * 

The Wayfarer’s own zeal in this 
cause has been aroused by a visit to 
the New England field office, where 
Phillips Elliott, Sewall Emerson and 
their office helpers have all the para- 
phernalia and artistry for tea at five 
Please report other oases. 

My conception of a Student Asso- 
ciation must now include either th 
ownership or the ability to borrow a 
place for tea as well as talk. When 
Rudyard Kipling became rector at St. 
Andrews he thus commended such a 
place for group meetings: 


“It softens the ferocious, gives coun- 


tenance to the meek and comfort to 
the solitary, educates the overlearned, 
silences the argumentative and ha 
been known to arrest the pre-destined 


prig on his downward path. More- 
over, it oifers place for those suddenly 
begotten eruptions of jest, extrava- 


} 


reduce all 

helple 
mirth which i 
necessary to the health of a your 
man’s mind as grit to the gizzard of 
a fowl. And, believe me, the remem- 
brance of those joyous interludes will 
return to you across a generation after 
weightier things are forgotten, and 
will warm your hearts in the day 
when you may not be tn the way 
much laughter.” 


gance, and absurdity that 
concerned in them to that 
aching, speechless 


Ernest Crosby is the author 
of these challenging lines: 


“IT choose to be a dreamer— 
A dreamer dreams 
come true, 
what is 
you—— 
The army of man 
Passing along in review- 


whose 


I can see hidden to 








makes an undeniable statement 
in this connection: “If we pay 
for war we will get war; if we 
plan to devote to war in the 
future the largest proportion of 
of our wealth, time, skill, and 
thought, war will continue to 
dominate the social and national 
relations of mankind.” 
: = 

America is 
which 
more destructive than 


“Education in 
creating 
may be 


snobbishness 






Ss 
RP TATY 


TORY 
TiREMery 


MENTS 
19.67, 


Eighty-two cents for all wars—past and future! 






The fighters and workers 
and all, from the rear 
to the van. 

There they go, with their ban- 
ners and streamers. 

The best and the worst; 

3ut lo! the poor dreamers 
march first. 

So I 
dreamer— 

A dreamer whose 
come true.” 


to be 


choose 


dreams 


THE WAYFARER. 
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